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CHAPTEE I. 

The Old Woman carried off— Appalling Struggle— Na- 
TtJRAL Selection— A Den op Pirates— The Old Woman's 
Wedding Night— Metaphysics— The Old Woman's Mar- 
ried Life— Of a Son— Pertinent Anecdote— Shame and 
Love— An Unfortunate Expedition— Courage of the 
Cook. 

**The mainlaiid was not more than three 
" miles distant ; gloomy rooks frowned 
**upon the blue sea; a yellow strand 

. The old 

" was occasionally varied with the woman 

carried off 

" movement of a sparkling wave; but 
"no signs of life or habitations enlivened the 
" circumjacent solitudes. A book for the 
^* guidance of navigators, to which we re- 
/^ VOL. n, 1 
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*'ferred, described these shores as populated 
*' by peaceable and friendly tribes ; and my 
*' father actually meditated appealing to them 
*' for assistance. 

** In tlie middle of the night, some of our 
" ' peaceable and friendly ' neighbours took the 
" initiative, and our consultations were dis- 
** turbed by the approach of boats. In a 
•'moment crowds of negroes and Moorish 
" mulattoos swarmed up the sides of the ship, 
'• and crying * Matty chotty ! Matty chotty ! ' 
**Bot upon our unprepared and defenceless 
** crow with the cruelty and ferocity of wild 
** beasts* My father was struck dead at my 
'' feet- 

** An onoriuous young negro, who was the 
** chief of the gang, boat out his brains with 
^^ ^ small hatchet, which he wielded with 
** surprising dexterity as well as violence: 
*'and l>otw^>n oach stroke he encouraged 
*' his own men, and attenipt-ed to intimidate 
*' his opponents, by crying in a voice of 
'Uhnndor, * Matty chotty! 'M^tty chotty J' 

'' My lover, aft^r killing two of our KLack 
'^afJSAiifiiits with fi marlin-spiko., alt.acked the 
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"young negro with the courage and^pp^^j^g 
"ferocity of the proud stag who flies ^*^''^°^®' 
"bravely to the protection of a timid doe; 
" and, dexterously parrying the blows aimed 
" at him by the negro with his dreadful pole- 
" axe, he seized that abominable creature by 
"the throat. 

"Even then, I admired the vigour of my 
" lover, who gripped his enemy with a clutch 
" that distorted his hideous features ; but the 
" awful struggle was soon finished by an old 
"black, who, gUding like a panther behind 
"the youth, plunged deeply, and over and 
" over again, a curved and murderous dagger 
"into his back and between his shoulders. 

"Eelaxing his hold of the negro's throat, 
"and falling backwards, he turned his large 
"and lustrous eyes, glazed with the shadow 
" of death, towards me. His njiurderers seized 
" him in their arms, and with loud cries of 
" ' Matty Chotty ! Matty Chotty ! ' flung his 
"body into the sea. There was a heavy 
" splash, he was ravished from my eyes, and 
" the dark and heavy waters closed over him 
" for ever. 
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" Have you ever seen a battle ? said the 
" old woman. 

"I thought of several disputes and en- 
*^ counters in which I had taken part, but 
"still I told her that I had never seen a 
*^ battle. 

" Even if you had, she continued, resum- 
"ing the thread of her story; even if you 
"had seen a battle among Europeans, you 
" could have but little idea of the fury of the 
" combat in which I received my first intro- 
" duction to bloodshed. Europeans fight like 
**men; but the blacks, if they fight at aU, 
"fight like animals, and till their blind 
"passions are cooled by wounds or exhaus- 
" tion, they are animated only by the senti- 
" ment of indiscriminate slaughter. 

" A few of our sailors tried to defend them- 
" selves with firelocks ; but they were soon 
" overpowered by numbers, and in a short 
" time our whole crew had been massacred, 
" mangled, and exterminated. Blood ran down 
" the scuppers of the ship, and several of the 
" wretches beat out the brains of the corpses 
" before they threw them into the sea. 
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" The victory of the pirates was not with- 
' out casualties ; several of them had been 
' shot dead, and a large number grinned or 

* cursed in an agony of wounds. I narrowly 

* escaped death from the hands of one of 

* these wretches, who with that natural pro- 
^ pensity to slaughter by which they are all 
' distinguished, hurled a heavy club at me 

* with the greatest fury ; but as he missed his 

* aim, the wounded miscreant crawled towards 

* me, with an expression in his sickening face 
' that betrayed the wickedness of his inten- 

* tions. 

** The young negro, who was giving his 

* directions with all the satisfaction and ar- 

* rogance of a successful general, observing 

* the movements of my assailant, quietly 

* satisfied the ends of justice by dashing 
' his brains out with the same axe that had 

* already killed my father and my lover. 

" He performed this summary execution 

* with an indifference that did not even 
^ disturb the thread of a conversa- Natural 
Vtion he was holding with one of^^""^^^' 
^ his lieutenants. The frightened ladies 
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" were discovered crouching in the cabin. 
" They dragged them into the presence of 
*' the young chief, who, tearing off their 
" clothes, and seeing by the light of a lantern 
" that they were no longer in their first youth, 
" broke their skulls one after the other, and 
" committed the bodies to the waves. The 
" wretch then examined me, as if I had been 
" a horse that he was about to purchase ; and 
" forcing open my mouth with his vile and 
" clammy hands, which were more like the 
" paws of a monkey than pai-ts of a 
^' human body, he thrust his finger into my 
" mouth, felt my teeth, and after tearing 
" the body of my dress, ordered me to be 
'* carried into one of his boats. They next 
** set the ship on fire ; and as the bright 
" flames were reflected over the sparkling 
" waves, we rowed rapidly towards the shore. 
^^ The boats were laden with such plunder 
" as they considered worth taking away ; and 
" I, more dead than alive, — ^I, hitherto only 
" accustomed to flattery, obedience, and love, 
" was flung unceremoniously into the stem 
" sheets. 
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" Savage songs and yells accompanied and 
^ encouraged the efforts of our stalwart rowers. 
' I determined to make an effort which might 

* deliver me from a destiny worse than 
^ death, and with this intention I tried to 
^jump into the sea; but the young negro, 
^ with a. shout of horse-laughter, caught me 

* in his arms, and, determined to prevent any 
'future attempts at suicide, the unfeeling 

* and cruel pirate forced me to sit upon his 
'lap for the rest of the journey, where he 
'restrained my fainting form with his leffc 
' arm, while he testified his good humour by 
' pulling my nose, and playing other monkey 
' pranks which made the whole boat's crew 
' roar with delight. 

"Passing under a large rock, we turned 
'into a small and smooth bay. The over- 
' hanging precipices prevented the dim light 
' from penetrating among their shadows ; but 
'the reflection of torches dancing over the 
' tranquil and black waters, and the sounds 
' of voices which were answered from the 
' throats of our crew, as well as from the 
' clefts and chasms of the impending cliffs. 
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"warned me of a change of scene in the 
'* frightful drama. 

"The noise on the heach was like the 
"chattering of monkeys mingled with the 
A den of " scrcaming of hirds. These were not 
pirates, a human sounds, and those from whom 
" they came were not human beings. When 
"the boats touched the shore, old men and 
"boys pressed into the water, and crowded 
"round the sides. They looked at me as 
"if I had been a wild animal; and so re- 
" lative are our ideas of beauty and elegance, 
"that many of the negroes laughed at my 
"appearance, instead of beiug struck with 
" wonder and admiration. 

" The young negro, taking me by the 
"hand, lead me up some rugged flights of 
" stairs, and after passing through the gates 
"of a stone building that overlooked the 
" bay, I found myself in a small and filthy 
"courtyard, where I was soon surrounded 
" by aU the relations, both male and female, 
" of my captor. They vied with each other 
" in curiosity. The women pulled my hair, 
"felt my arms, and seemed surprised at 
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"not findiyftg more than the usual number 
" of fingers and toes at my extremities, be- 
" cause they counted those members over 
" and over again, and mentioned the results 
" of their calculations to the others. 

" A most villainous old negro, with white 
" wool and one eye, examined me carefully 
*'fi:om head to foot; and as he was the 
"father of my captor, whose name was 
" Spliteho, he seemed to take the greatest 
" interest in me. 

"By means of signs he explained that 
" Spliteho had asked his permission to marry 
"me, and that he had given his paternal 
" approval to our immediate union. I wept 
" again, and in an agony of tears that would 
"have moved an animal, I prayed the old 
" man to consider my unprotected, forlorn, 
"and miserable condition. No pity or ten- 
"der feelings moved their fiendish nature; 
"and a remark from the chief, in answer 
"to my complaints, excited prolonged and 
" boisterous hilarity. 

"I was accordingly handed over to the 
" care of the women, some of whom were 
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The old "negresses and some Moors. They 
wedXig ^^ stripped off all my clothes, took me 
"^° ■ ^'to a kind of hath-room, soused me 
^^ with long pitchers full of water, and dressed 
*' me in garments similar to those that they 
*'wore themselves. Having finished the 
^* nuptial ceremony of purification, they 
" offered me food and fruit ; but my 
'' want of appetite was only considered a 
"natural symptom in the modesty of a 
" bride. 

" The girls danced and sang songs of love ; 
"but when I shrank disconsolate and stunned 
" from the advances of Spliteho, they decked 
" my hair and bosom with flowers, in order 
" to charm his affections. 

" Spliteho was a vile and disgusting negro. 
" His appearance, even passing in the street, 
"would have offended me; but, as a proof 
" that we owe everything to surrounding 
" objects, the position in which we are placed, 
" and the merest chance (because, in good 
"faith, and seriously, can anyone really be- 
" lieve that I was fated from all eternity, and 
" through no fault of mine, to this degrada- 
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** tion ?), I may tell you that the odious creature 
" actually thought that he was doing me a 
" very great honour. In fact, we had changed 
*^ places as it were ; and I was really as much 
"beneath him as a few hours before I should 
" have considered him beneath me. 

" The marriage ceremony differs all over 
"the world, according to the manners, or 
" according to the customs and religion of dif- 
" ferent people. A few songs and fantastical 
" rites constituted a wedding among the pirates 
"of Mayonkooty; and their divorce courts 
" were controlled by a still less cumbersome 
" machinery. 

" Behold me, then, who yesterday leant 
"on the tenderest and most beautiful of 
"lovers, condemned to-day to a conjunction 
"which outrages every feeling, and forced 
"to an union which is not even homo- 
" geneous. 

"At the last moment, and when the com- 
"pany was retiring, I again entreated the old 
" negro to put off the honeymoon ; but he 
" gave me such a warm reception, and boxed 
"my ears with such violence and rapidity. 
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" that I was fain to seek the shelter of my 
" hnshand's arms. 

" You may well wonder how I could support 
" such an accumulation of degradation and 
" sorrow ; hut grief depends more upon our 
"temperament than upon our surroundings, 
" and it very often happens that the most 
" miserable are those who have the least cause 
" for ill-humour. 

" Some dispositions are so badly constituted 
"that a disappointment, even of the most 
Metaphy. " t^vial uaturc, throws them into a 
^^ " state of despair and despondency, 
" making their very lives a burden, and 
" which is reaUy so poignant and heartfelt 
" that it is, under any circumstances what- 
" ever, insusceptible of augmentation. 

" Their grief at the death of a favourite 
" animal, or at the loss of a little money, con- 
" sideration, or credit, is often equal to the 
" sorrow with which the fondest mother mourns 
" for her child. That is, the despondency or 
" suffering of which the human mind is capa- 
" ble is reached in either case. The mental 
" pain, whether caused by great things or little 
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"things, depends upon the occult faculties; 
" and ladies envied by others are often as 
" miserable and discontented in their palaces 
" as I was in Spliteho's hut. 

*' Perhaps they are, I said ; and then ? 

** And then, repeated the old woman, going 
'* on with her story, we get accustomed to 
" everything. Custom and education are 
"powerful influences, which make the bear 
" dance, and resign the wanderers of the forest 
" to a few square feet enclosed with bars of 
" iron. 

" Although I was the wife of the chiefs son, 
" my dignities were not commensurate with a 
" princely rank. I helped at the cooking, ^^^ ^^^ 
" washed my vigorous young husband's ^^^ 
" feet, and fanned his slumbers when, 
" fatigued with fishing or murder, he sought 
" the repose of his private apartments. He 
" was a powerful youth, and often gave me 
" evidence of his strength. The slightest fault 
" or misapprehension of his wishes roused him 
" to a fury ; and his blows and kicks were often 
" supplemented by a shaking which almost 
" dislocated my bones. 
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" I feared as much as I hated him ; and I 
" obeyed and ministered to his wants with a 
" servility and attention which might have 
" formed a model for the conduct of the most 
'* obedient and thrifty wife. I made every 
" effort to speak his language ; but no school- 
" boy was ever punished with greater severity 
" than I was for errors with my tongue. 

" He used to express great pleasure at my 
'* attempts to conciliate him with the repetition 
" of sentences that I had learnt from the other 
" women ; but, on these occasions, if I failed 
"to understand his answers, changing sud- 
" denly from good humour to fury, he thumped 
" me and shook me till I was half dead. 

" Like all despots, his good and evil tem- 
"pers were like those of a child, and could 
" never be foretold by the ordinary aflfinities 
" of cause and effect. His punishments dis- 
" daiued to examine the measure of guilt ; and 
" his rewards were equally capricious as his 
" punishments. I existed constantly in fear 
" of death ; and, in the presence of my hus- 
" band, cowered like a captive Koness at the 
" approach of her tamer . 
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"Like a Koness I had been high-spirited 
" and proud ; but now I was as fawning and 
" subservient as a spaniel. If you think that 
" I was weak to submit to such tyranny, you 
" are a fool. Let the most austere and over- 
" bearing man, whose servants and family 
" tremble in his presence, be put in a den with 
*' a few wild beasts, or become a captive among 
** savages, or be placed in the dock for some 
" vile offence, after being jeered at by a noisy 
" crowd, — he will appear meek and gentle, he 
** will cower like a frightened child; but it is 
** his demeanour only, and not his disposition, 
" which is changed." 

" Nearly two years after my arrival at 
" Mayonkooty, there was great rejoicing. The 
" women danced and sang. The men 
'^ fired shots, screamed, and blew their 
" horns. The people from the lower part of 
"the village, and those who lived on the 
" shore, came up to the citadel or acropolis in 
" which we lived, and gorged the greasy food 
" prepared by the splendid and munificent 
" hospitality of Split eho. 

" It was a general holiday in the little 
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" creek, and among the rocks ; and the festival 
** was in honour of the birth of my only son. 
'* The women disputed the honour of kissing 
" him ; each one discovered some peculiar 
*^ elegance in his shape ; and a year after- 
*' wards little Spliteho was the most charm- 
*^ ing, smooth-skinned, fine-woolled, plump 
" little mulatto that it is possible to imagine. 
"What gambols! what tricks! His beauty 
" was only exceeded by his affection and good 
"temper. As a pet or a curiosity, he was 
" worth a great price. 

"To tell you the truth, in the first in- 
" stance I looked upon my poor little child 
"with indifference or contempt; but by 
" degrees every fibre and tendon of my 
" broken heart wound round an only friend." 

" That is very natural," said the lieu- 
tenant, interrupting the Turk. " When the 
Pertinent '^ Celebrated Count de Lauzun was 
anecdote, u confined in the BastUe, he formed a 
" most violent attachment for a spider, and 
"that frivolous and hitherto heartless young 
" gentleman was agitated with the most pro- 
" found grief when the brutal jailor, with a 
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** refinement of cruelty, crushed in his pre- 
** sence the beloved insect. He was thus de- 
** prived of a distraction ; and his grief at the 
*' loss of the only object from which he could 
** obtain amusement was as natural and pro- 
'' found as if it had been caused by the death 
'* of a himian being. Had he known the 
** spider under other circumstances, he might 
*^ have killed it too ; but this only shows that 
** our affections are greatly influenced by our 
*' surroundings." 

" Alas ! " said the Turk, having piously 
invoked the name of God, *'the heart of 
*^ man is deceitful above all things, and 
" desperately wicked." 

" And that epigram," remarked the lieu- 
tenant, ** applies equally to the central 
*' and circulating organ of the ladies, gj^^^ 
^^Had this woman been at Vienna ^''^^^^^• 
" instead of at Mayonkooty, she might have 
** regarded her little boy with very different 
"feelings.'' 

"Shame," suggested the Turk, "would 
" have destroyed her tenderness." 

" Shame," answered the lieutenant, "is 

VOL. n. 2 
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^^the eldcHt (laughter of vanity; and Tanity, 
^* one of tlio most subtle and violent passions 
** by which we are moved, is capable of stifling 
*' tho warrncHt affections of the heart. How- 
*^ ever, go on with your story, because we are 
*^ gliding into metaphysics." 

'J'Jio Turk again took up his parable, and 
continued in the words of the old woman : — 

** 'J^io inhabitants of Mayonkooty were 
** flHlu^rnion, traders, or pirates, according as 
An unfor. ** opi)()rtuuities offered for the exercise 
j.t»«ti(ion. << of those different professions ; but 
** thoy conducted tlieir depredations with such 
** oxpodition and secrecy that their victims 
**woro Huppofiod to be drowned instead of 
•* murdorod. On one occasion a large coasting 
** vowwol, bound for the port of SaflS, anchored 
*' otV the coast ; and my Spliteho and the 
** movry nuui who followed tliat bloodthirsty 
** coi^iuiVi put off iu thoir boats after sunset. 

*' ^Vith thoir usual war cry of 'Matty 

^^Uniottv! Matty Chottv!' thev boarded 

% « % « 

*' tho vosstvL At>or massacring every one 
'' ou whv^ni thov i\>uld lav hands, thev threw 
'Mho dtHul KxUt^j into the sea, and then 
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" commenced to examine the booty. Find- 
** ing that the cargo consisted of useful com- 
** modities, they determined ta remove the 
** greater part of it to the citadel ; and, con- 
** trary to the general custom, did not destroy 
" the evidence of their crimes by burning the 
" ship. 

"In the intention of re-commenoing 
*^ these operations at an early hour in the 
" morning, and long before sunrise, they 
** brought two boats' loads of the cargo 
"into the bay; but when they returned 
" after a night's rest in order to finish their 
" arrangements and set fire to the ship, she 
"was gone. 

"The cook of this vessel was in the 
" fore part when the action began, and 
" not having a stomach for the fray, courage 
"hid himself, more dead than alive, cook.^ 
"in one of his empty water-barrels, and saw 
" or heard the battle in a kind of waking night- 
" mare. 

" When Spliteho and his company left their 
"prize, the cook recovered self-possession; 
" and, inspired by his innate ideas of naviga- 
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" tion or self-preservation cut the hawser, 
^'and giving the mainsail to the wind as 
** well as he could, continued the voyage 
*' towards Saffi, where he arrived safely in due 
'* time. 

"His courage and determination were 
" greatly applauded by the owners of the 
*' vessel ; and the local authorities, as well as 
"the friends and relations of the murdered 
"crew, preached a crusade against Mayon- 
" kooty. 

" Spliteho and his confederates expressed 
"vast astonishment at the disappearance of 
" the ship ; and my surmises, which turned 
" out to be quite correct, so irritated my hus- 
" band that he beat me, and shook me with 
" more than usual violence. The non-appear- 
" ance of the prize was attributed to every 
" imaginable circumstance except the right 
" one ; but a few days afterwards, the crimes 
" of the miscreants among whom I had fallen 
" were punished with a barbarity which quite 
" equalled, if it did not excel, the excesses of 
" the Mayonkooty brotherhood. 

" If I deserved a military decoration for the 
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''first action in which I was present, my 
" assistance at the operations of which I am 
'' about to give you an account merited at 
" least some other ornament. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

A Bloody Revenge— Revolting Carnage and Death of 
THE Old Woman's Child — The Old Woman Mutilated— 
Calm Legislation— The Old Woman's Husband Impaled 
— His Disgusting Death — Miserable Wanderings op the 
Old Woman— Astrology— a Cure for Love— The Old 
Woman, not wishing to be cubed, escapes — A State op 
Nature — Religious Belief — Experiences op the Old 
Woman — The Force op Love — Happiness is a Phantom — 
Death op the Old Woman— Doubts about the Truth op 
her Story— The Save — Turkish Brod and German Brod. 

*' A NARROW path, winding among the rocks 
" which separated Mayonkooty from the inte- 
Abioody'*^^^ of the country, was the only 
revenge, u ^eans of approaching that little creek 
'* from the land side ; and the few strangers 
'* who ever made their appearance among our 
" fishermen (as they called themselves) came 
" to the village by water. 

** At about two hours before daybreak, 
"several boats filled with armed men came 
" from Safl&, with the intention of exterminat- 
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* ing everyone in the place. A strong party 
*was posted on the little path among the 

* rocks behind the town to prevent the escape 
' of anyone, and an evasion by water was 

* effectually guarded against by burning all 
' the boatSjWhich were anchored close together 

* on the shore. Such was the commencement 

* of hostilities, and the men of Mayonkooty 

* were awoke by gleams of light, which varie- 

* gated with fantastic illuminations the rugged 
' outlines of the surrounding precipices. 

" The huts close to the beach were set on 
^ fire ; and the men, women, and children who 
'lived there either massacred as they fled 
' from the burning houses, or driven into the 

* flames, where they were roasted aJive. The 
' remainder of the village was soon in com- 
' motion; women and children ran wildly 

* about the streets, or up and down the flights 

* of stairs by which the houses were connected. 
' Several mulattoes and negroes, headed by 

* Spliteho and his father, endeavoured, with- 

* out bestowing a thought on their wives and 
' families, to make their escape ; but these 

* masterly tactics were frustrated by a violent 
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*' attack from a party of the enemy, which 
** I hare already told you anticipated this 
** manoeiiTie in the opening plan of the cam- 
"paign. 

"These fortitndinons heroes, with glances 
" of real generals, at once perceived that they 
" were canght in a trap ; and rage and disap- 
'*pointment filled them with the courage of 
"despair. Some of the stra^lers, who had 
" escaped the flames and the swords of the 
"men of Saffi, rallied round their leaders; 
" and although my father-in-law was doTen to 
" the chin, and my gallant husband received 
" a deep gash across the face, which by no 
" means added to his personal attractions, the 
"pirates warmed to the fight when they 
"found that there was no help for it. 
"Spliteho's men were greatly outnumbered 
" by their opponents. The whole town was 
" filled with crusaders from Saffi, who set fire 
"to whatever would ignite, and cut and 
" slashed with their scimitars at every Uving 
" thing on which they could expend a little 
" of their fiiry, or rather delirium. 

" Clasping my little boy in my arms, I ran 
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" out of the house, without knowing on which 
*' side to direct my faltering steps ; but the 
** mangled corpses of men, women, and chil- 
" dren, and even of dogs and cats, lying about 
'* in every direction, as well as in every posi- 
" tion that the anguish of last agonies could 
*^ suggest, warning me that attempts at flight 
** were useless, induced me to return. 

** With the hereditary ferocity of his race, 
** my poor child crowed in answer to the ap- 
*'proaching war-whoops, and expressed his 
** delight at the unusual aspect of mutilated 
** bodies. 

*' The women of our family crowded together 
" like frightened sheep ; but our house, which 
** had till now been overlooked, was ^^^^^^ 
*' invaded by a number of the enemy, ^^^i^ 
^'Bursting among us like famished ^Vw^^ 
** wolves, the grating of their scimitars ^^^^' 
** through quivering flesh was hardly drowned 
"by the terrific and piteous outcries of the 
"victims. On one side a fat old negress 
" collapsed clumsily in the agonies of death ; 
" on the other a black and budding virgin was 
" swept into eternity. 
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** In the vain hope of exciting humanity in 
" their cruel hearts, I held up my little boy 
" and claimed their pity for the helpless child ; 
*'hut, so far from appeasing their fury, my 
" supplications only caused a feat of swords- 
<* manship which I should have hardly thought 
*' possible. A man of Saffi, who had with a 
"single blow chopped off the head of 
" Spliteho's mother, sliced my son in two as 
** though he were a candle. 

*' The second afterwards a flash of lightning 
" burst between my eyes, and I remembered 
The old "no morc. When I came to myself 

woman 

mutilated " the day was far spent, and complete 
" silence had given place to strife and murder. 
" My eyes were dim, the flesh of my forehead, 
*'ihe whole of my beautiful nose, and three 
*' fingers of the left hand had been cut off. I 
'' was covered with the headless body of a very 
" fat servant woman ; and, when I succeeded 
" in ridding myseK of such an odious burden, 
*' I perceived that her back was covered with 
''profound gashes, which must have been in- 
'' flicted in sheer fury after the vital spark was 
'' extinct. It was doubtless to the chance of 
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* her fall that I owed my life, as fifteen corpses 

* of women and girls lying on the floor were 

* all disfigured by wounds, each one of which 

* by itseK would have been mortal. 

** Eolling my wounded hand in a piece of 

* linen, and bathing my mutilated face in 
' water, I used the oil, of which there caim 

^ was a large supply on the sheK, as a tion. 
^ balm. Thinking what I should do next, I 
'was alarmed at the soimd of voices, and 
'creeping cautiously to the window, I saw, 
' through a small hole, that my husband and 
' five other men were tied together in a comer 
' of the courtyard. The men of Saffi crowded 
' in, and you will doubtless smile when I tell 
' you that, after their inhuman barbarities, 
' several grave personages, who had supervised 
' and encouraged this indiscrinoinate slaughter, 
' began seriously to investigate the crimes for 
'which they had put about two hundred 
' people to death. The evidence of the cook 
' was taken with all the solemnity and calm- 
' ness of an impartial court of justice ; articles 
' which had been stolen from the ship were 
' triumphantly identified as a circumstantial 
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*' corroboration of the statement of the witness ; 
** and the chief or leading warrior of the party 
" sentenced his prisoners to be flogged first, 
** and impaled afterwards. 

'* The wrath of these men seemed to have 
** subsided, and they carried out the sentence 
** with great dignity and composure. My hus- 
" band and his confederates were stretched 
'* out in the courtyard, and fastened with their 
** faces to the ground by means of stakes and 
** ropes. In this position they received re- 
** peated stripes with a leathern whip ; and 
** their piteous cries and entreaties to be put 
** to death were only answered with smiles or 
" exhortations to patience. 

^' Pointed stakes were then employed ; and 
** the care and anxiety with which these 
The old " operations were conducted formed a 
husbSd *' strange contrast to the rage and faiy 
'™pa^ a Qf tj^^ opening scenes of the cam- 
** paign. The operation of impaling requires 
" the art and talent of a skilful surgeon; and 
** in two cases the clumsiness or ignorance of 
" the executioner shortened the tortures of the 
^^ victims, and disappointed the expectations 
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*' of the audience. Four attempts proved suc- 
" cessM; and my husband, with three of his 
" friends, wriggled in excruciating tortures at 
** the extremities of stakes on which they 
" had been hoisted; while the men of Saffi 
*' smoked their pipes, and made very pointed 
" and solemn jests on the absurdity of their 
*' appearance. 

'* It was a hideous sight. I turned away 
** my eyes ; and still a horrible fascination 
" impelled me to fix them again and again 
" on the bleeding Spliteho and his com- 
*' panions. My husband and his followers 
" were half naked ; his marked features were 
" exaggerated and distorted ; the wound in 
** his face and the torpidity of approaching 
<^ death made him pitiful to look upon ; 
'* and the dust and blood with which he 
** was covered increased the terrors of the 
'^ spectacle. His companions died before him ; 
^* and at the fourth hour, the stricken chief, 
** in a faint accent, begged for water or for* 
" death. The request for water obtained 
" the favourable consideration of the men 0^ 
'* Saflfi, and after a short deliberation they 
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'^ gave him some, in the barbarous intention 
'^ of prolonging his sufferings. 

" With great eagerness the trembling and 
" mangled wretch gloated over the liquid 
Hisdis- " placed between his parched and 
death. " swollcu lips, and his expiring pas- 

* sions were centred upon it. He was only 
' an animal; and brutal and sensual avidity 
' transiently animated his last moments. I 

* no longer feared him ; I scarcely lamented 

* the agony of that unfeeling murderer who 

* had wrought my degradation and ruin ; but 

* in a few minutes after he had swallowed the 

* water I was a widow. 

" The men of Saffi ransacked the houses, 

* carried away everything that could be of 

* any use to them, and burned the rest. It 
^ was dark when they again visited the room 
^ in which I was hiding, and I fortunately 

* escaped their observation ; but overhearing 

* a great deal of their conversation, I learned 
^ by that means the principal events of the 
^ campaign. After piously returning thanks 
' to God for the protection and assistance 

* which they were quite convinced He had 
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** vouchsafed to their operations, they took 
** their departure, and left me the sole living 
*' creature in Mayonkooty. 

** The influences of civilization may have 
" softened the manners of the inhabitants 
** of these coasts ; but you must remember 
*' that the events of which I speak happened 
" in the last century, when such scenes 
" were of common occurrence. Wholesale 
" massacres were then very often the punish- 
*' ment of slight offences ; and caprice, rather 
*' than fixed laws, regulated the administra- 
** tion of justice. 

" Like a hunted animal, I wandered away 
" from the ruins of the village ; and, bleeding, 
" mangled, and exhausted, I lay down Miserable 

wander" 

"to die. I became delirious; butingsof 

the old 

** when I recovered my senses I was woman. 
" lying on some straw, and protected from 
" the rays of the sun by a piece of canvas. 
" Some benevolent shepherds had taken com- 
*' passion on my wretched plight. My misery 
" and mutilation, perhaps the remains of my 
** beauty, had touched their hearts, and they 
" rescued me from impending death. 
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** By degrees my wounds closed together 
" and healed ; under a burning sun I assisted 
" in the laborious occupations of my pro- 
" tectors ; earned my share of their coarse 
*' and scanty food ; and worked as if I had 
" been brought up as a goat driver. I thought 
** but little of returning to my country, where, 
" after my adventures and disfigurement, I 
" should have been looked upon with con- 
" tempt or curiosity. I knew that I could 
" never be loved again ; my hopes were anni- 
" hilated ; and every tender sentiment died 
** with them. It is the despair of inspiring 
" love, and not age, that cures a woman of 
" her desire to please ; and every hag, you 
" may be quite sure, would be as sentimental 
*' as a girl of fifteen if she was only en- 
^* couraged. 

^' Feeling that the sun of my attractions 
" had set, I was indifferent to everything ; 
** and the detestable quality of extreme 
*^ selfishness which is generally nourished by 
*^ disappointment and misfortune, became my 
** ruling passion. Exposure to the sun soon 
** changed my smooth and tender skin ; my 
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" arms became hard and sinewy ; my neck 
^* pendulous and discoloured ; and my little 
** hand, once like satin, so bony and frickled, 
" that I often contemplated it with wonder. 

** For ten years, and as the companion of 
** goats, I laboured in the open air ; but at 
** length, prompted by a wish to better my 
" condition, which never abandoned me, I 
** joined some wanderers who occasionally 
" frequented our neighbourhood ; and in 
** the capacity of their cook and doctor I 
" accompanied them to the city of Tedla. 

" Here my extreme ugliness, and the mys- 
" terious manners that I affected, invested 
" me with some importance. Con- 
*' tinual meditation enabled me to 
^* penetrate a few of those laws which govern 
** the human mind ; and as I had often varied 
" the order of my existence, I could compare 
" and analyze the results of my experience. 
" Frequent observation of the heavens gave 
" me a taste for astrology ; and the natural 
*' credulity and vanity of men, which foUows 
** everywhere the prevailing fashion, enabled 
" me to impose upon their simplicity. 
VOL. n. 3 
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"Predicting the fature, consulting the 
"stars, and curing diseases with great suc- 
" cess, I was enabled to separate from my 
" companions, live alone, and enjoy some of 
" that respect and consideration which softens 
"every human trouble. I wandered from 
"house to house, selling medicines and 
" drugs ; and often carried love messages from 
" my female patients to the youths, who re- 
" warded me for my pains. 

" For some days I had been attending a 
" girl of seventeen, named Meera ; and not- 
^ ^yg 1^" withstanding her youth and beauty, 
^®' "she was the wife of an old man 
" named Muley Figuig, who was seventy-five 
"years of age. I soon discovered that she 
"was love-sick, and that the cause of her 
"fashionable distemper was one Othman, a 
"young man of twenty, who often passed 
" under her latticed windows. 

" Her good and credulous old husband, con- 
" suiting me about the girl's indisposition, dis- 
" played the greatest anxiety concerning her 
" symptoms ; for which I knew very well that 
" there was only one cure. 
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"I had no difficulty in persuading old 
" Muley Figuig that a certain course of treat- 
**nient (which could only be effected in my 
" own pharmacy) would be a sure remedy for 
" his wife's ailments ; and then, with a view 
**to disarming his suspicions, I pointed out 
** the difficulty and inconvenience of receiving 
*^ her into my residence. 

'^ Carefully instructed by me, the artful 
*^ Meera raised several objections to leaving 
" her husband's home ; and at length the 
" anger of old Muley appeared necessary to 
** enforce obedience. As soon as we were 
" alone, after her sojourn at my house for a 
'^few days had been arranged, she called me 
** the light of her eyes, saviour, tender and 
'^beautiful mother, and, in a thousand ex- 
'^pressions of extravagance and love, testi- 
*^fied extreme pleasure and satisfaction. She 
^* came to me alone ; but Othman, with the 
** impatience of love, knocked gently at the 
*' door at least two hours before the ap- 
*' pointed time, and previously to the slum- 
*^ bers of the inhabitants. 

"He tried to calm my fears by declaring 
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" that nobody had seen him come in ; but he 
" was grievously mistaken, for a Mend of old 
" Muley's, who happened to cross one of the 
" lanes close by, had observed a stealthy 
"wanderer in the dark. As, notwithstanding 
" a mutual passion, the two lovers had never 
" spoken to each other, their first meeting was 
" distinguished by a little embarrassment. 
" According to the duties of a host, I was en- 
" deavouring to make them feel at home, 
"when heavy blows were showered on the 
" door, which soon gave way before the 
"violence of this assault. Old Muley led 
" the way, followed by a few retainers. His 
" eyes were starting out of his head, and 
" every hair on his beard stood on end like a 
" piece of wire. Kage had removed aU anxiety 
" about his wife's health ; and, without 
"noticing me, both he and his followers, in 
" the blindness of their fury, began belabour- 
"ing the lovers with scimitars till the room 
"looked like a slaughterhouse. Slipping 
"quietly through a small hole or opening in 
"the wall, I concealed myself under some 
" mbbish in a comer ; and, in consequence of 
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* a declaration of one of the party that he 

* had seen me vanish in a flash of lightning, 

* nobody tried to find me. Believing that I 

* was a witch, they all considered this mode 

* of departure extremely natural. 

*' Not having any wish to renew my ac- 

* quaintance with those people, I concealed a 

* few valuables in my dress, and, pro- ^^ ^^^ 

' vided with a bag of dates for nourish- not^X 
^menfc, I commenced a journey, with- cufwd!^'^ 

* out thinking in what direction I ®^*p®®- 

* should bend my steps so long as I got away 

* from Tedla. Hiding myself when I deemed 

* concealment prudent, I wandered for many 

* days, till I approached the fastnesses of those 

* off- shoots of the Atlas mountains to the 

* south of Fez. The inhabitants of these high- 
' lands are unequalled for cruelty and ferocity 
^ by any savage tribes on the face of the earth. 
^ They are, nevertheless, in the natural state 

* of mankind — ^the weaker give way to the 
*' stronger ; and, like wild animals of the same 

* localities, they attack or fly away according 

* to the interests of the moment. The ^ ^^^ ^^ 
^ merest caprice will cause them to ^*^^^®' 
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"commit barbarous murders or mutilations; 
*' sentiments of pity or gratitude are quite 
"unknown; and were it not for a natural 
" selfishness, which teaches them the con- 
" venience of having others on the mountains, 
" I am quite convinced that in the course 
" of a few years not one of them would 
" be left. 

" They are, however, very pious people, 
" according to their own notions of religion. 
Religious ^* It is true that this religion would be 
belief, u considered superstition anywhere else, 
" — in the same manner as they would think 
" the belief of any other nation incompre- 
*^ hensible folly. What people call religion in 
" one country is superstition in another ; and 
" things that are respected in some localities 
" are ridiculed elsewhere. 

"They regard a lunatic with great fear; 
" and, taking advantage of this whim, I 
"managed, by affecting insanity, to spend 
" several years among them. It would be 
" tedious to give you an account of aU the 
"sieges, battles, and skirmishes at which I 
"was present while I remained there; but 
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*^no great general, covered with medals, 
" orders, and decorations, has seen so much 
"swordsmanship as I. In times of war, it 
"was the extermination of whole tribes, after 
" the manner of the ancient Hebrews ; and in 
"times of peace, women's heads were oon- 
" stantly chopped off for a slight culinary 
" fault. 

"Playing with their superstitions, I wandered 
"about freely among these tribes. I passed 
"many years of my life at Teza, where I 
"formed a platonic attachment for a super- 
" annuated negro, who had strayed to that 
" city from Egypt. He accompanied me to 
" Tlemcen, where I distinguished myself as a 
" fortune teller; but when my reputation began 
" to wane in consequence of several very 
" serious errors in my predictions, I went with 
" him to Oran, and afterwards to Algiers. 

"If you think my story extraordinary, I 
" declare to you that I have met other people 
"who commenced life with better Experi- 
"prospects than mine, and who have throid^ 
" encountered the good and bad fortune ^^"^^• 
" of the world. I have seen an old woman 
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" selling dates who was the daughter of an 
^^ Italian marquis. She was stolen in Sicily 
" when she was thirteen years old, and after- 
*' wards sold in Tunis for three ducats. She 
^' passed through the hands of many owners, 
^'and finally belonged to an old negro, who 
''won her, at a game of cards, from a 
" cobbler. 

'* She was nevertheless a contented and 
''worldly-minded peison, and thought more 
" about swindling her customers and juggling 
" with her weights and measures than whining 
" about troubles or destiny. 

" About thirty years ago I came to Alexan- 
" diia, where the negro by whom I had been 
" accompanied got iU and died. Although a 
" day never passed without disputes between 
^'us, I lamented the poor old man^s death 
^^ even more than that of my onhr son. 

" In both cases I lost a distractiQn ; but the 
"murder of my little boy was foUowed by 
TVeHoRse '^ ^^ mnch physical suffenng thai my 
<*i<sw^ "thoughts were natoiaDy preTented 
"fitom dweOiiig on that bereaTen^iit. Few 
'^paoflB am w mil cQusfcitated as to be ^i* 
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*^ tirely independent of others ; and when the 
V old negro returned to dust, I had nothing on 
" which to vent my ill temper. As a comfort 
"for my declining years, I coaxed a little 
" Greek girl at Alexandria to run away with 
" me, and escaping with her to Damascus, 
"where I carried on my old trade as a 
" druggist, I spared no pains to act the part 
" of a fond mother to this felonious substitu- 
" tion of my own offspring. 

" Every year brought her new graces, and 
" at the age of .fifteen she was a little houri. 
" I adored the sweet child, and she repaid my 
" attachment with extreme tenderness. If we 
"were all the same sex, and if the human 
" species were generated by a process of vege- 
" tation, there would be less trouble in the 
" world. , 

" The most holy affections of which our 
" natures are capable, wither at the touch of a 
" sentiment which is the production of two 
" genders ; and it is not unreasonable to sup- 
" pose that it is the curse set upon humanity 
<^ by the sin of Eve. 

"A young Turk became acquainted with 
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" my adopted child, and, during my absence, 
"the wretch persuaded the girl to go away 
" with him. For the honour of human nature, 
" I can declare that my little daughter loved 
*^ me ; but, to my sorrow, I must confess that 
" she loved the Turk still more. 

" In the vain hope of seeing her again, I 
" tried to trace the fugitives ; but after wan- 
"dering to Diarbekir, Charput, Erzeroum, 
"Baibourt, Karahissar, and Amasia, I dis- 
" covered that I had been following a wrong 
" track, and was obliged to giye up the pursuit 
" as hopeless. 

*^ From the coast of the Atlantic ocean I 
*'had wandered to the neighbourhood of 
Happiness " the Black Sca. Like every other 

is a phan- 
tom, "creature endowed with powers of 

"locomotion, I exercised those faculties in 

" the pursuit of pleasure ; and, in the maturity 

" of my experience, I confess that I have 

" always been hunting a phantom." 

" It is said that man is by nature a hunter, 

" and if so it is the chase alone which delights 

"him. When the object is attained, the 

"pleasure ceases ; but, if it eludes his perse- 
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* verance, he is yery apt to run after some- 

* thing else. We are blessed or cursed with 

* the folly of ambition, and, without that 

* influence, we should all stand still. 

" Lonely, and longing for the solitude of a 

* great city, I set sail in a Greek boat from 

* Samsoun, and arriving at Constantinople, 

* earned a precarious existence there for many 
' years. My weird appearance, my knowledge 
' of men and women, added to a skill in 

* prophecy and in the arts of Egypt, caused 
*me to be well received among a band of 

* strolling fortune tellers and magicians. 

"At these words," concluded the Turk, 
' the old woman ceased to speak ; the delivery 
' of her story, which I have related Death of 

* in her own words, overcame her ; a woman. 

* noise in her throat proclaimed that her dis- 

* solution approached, and a few hours after- 

* wards I was informed that she was dead." 
The lieutenant, who was, I thought, fast 

asleep, opened his eyes, and declared that he 
could not believe such a story as that. 

The Turk only stroked his beard, and, after 
informing us that God alone knew all things, 
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Doubts declared that such events as those 
t^h'rf ^ retailed by the old woman were more 

^^' common in the last century than they 
are now. 

Not many years ago, the pirates of the 
Nicobar Islands were shown to be as terrible 
as those of Mayonkooty ; and an English lady, 
the sole survivor of a ship which, although 
believed to have foundered at sea, was in 
reality attacked and skuttled by these 
wretches while she lay at anchor, lived among 
them as a prisoner for many years. It is 
said that some of the captives taken by the 
Affghans from the unfortunate English expe- 
dition of 1842, still survive ; and in a work by 
Captain Ferrier, a French officer, the author 
declares that he had actually seen one of them. 

As it was now broad daylight, I lay down to 
sleep ; but the horse-hair mattress was hard, 
and the damp heat from the fogs hanging over 
the surrounding marshes made the narrow 
cabin like a vapour bath. 

The swollen and rapid stream flows inces- 
santly among soft landscapes ; but so deep is 
the channel, that the steamer almost touches 
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the shelving bank as she turns suddenly in 
the sharp curves. Sometimes the 

The Save. 

Save is sluggish in a large pool, but, 
further on, it sweeps round the corner in a 
rising flood of circling eddies. 

The thick haze disappearing by degrees 
before the rays of a morning sun, the sultry 
atmosphere becomes clear; and shepherds, 
watching flocks among trees at the river- 
side, play their lutes as we pass quite 
close to green slopes upon which goats are 
grazing. 

The large monastery of Brod towers above 
the Uttle houses by which it is surrounded ; 
but it is fax away among the woods at Turkig^ 
the right hand side of the river. A l"^2^ 
long swerve brings us round again ; ^^^^* 
and the town, seeming, like a ship at sea, to 
change its position, is soon opposite the bows 
of the steamer. 

The banks of the river on either side are 
high and steep. On the right, as well as on 
the left, they are covered with houses ; and the 
Austrian and Turkish flags fly over the stream 
at a very short distance from each other. 
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The town on the left bank is called German 
Brod, and that on the right Turkish Brod ; 
but they are close together, and although 
there is little intercourse between them, the 
latter appears a suburb of the former. 

In.Eslamiah the long and graceful minarets 
of Turkish mosques point upwards among the 
trees ; dignified Easterns, in flowing robes of 
many colours and voluminous turbans, move 
slowly along the path near the water ; while in 
Christendom, although it is only separated 
from this Oriental picture by the narrow 
channel of the Save, the church steeples of 
a little German country town overtop the 
roofs of the houses, and Austrian soldiers, in 
white tunics and light blue trowsers, lounge 
on the seats of an ornamental pleasure ground. 

The steamer first stops at Turkish Brod, 
and most of the passengers go ashore along a 
beam placed against the bank; and then, 
shoving off with long poles and crossing the 
river, it is moored to the modern landing- 
place at German Brod, from where, after a 
short delay, it goes on to Sissek. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Fbontieb Hotel— Dulcet Voices— German Brod— Peasants 
—The Influence op Beauty— Dangers op the Road— a 
BuNNiNG Fight— Terripic Driving— Extraordinary Me- 
tamorphosis—A BosNiAc Lady's Idea op English Lipe 
Confirmed and Approved — Derbent— The Bosniac Beys 
— Their littlb Strongholds— Fine Views— A Cockney 
Sportsman — A Road-side Sheltert— A Delightful Stroll 
— ^TiT for Tat— Feudal Castles— An Austrian Expedition 
— War the Sport of Kings. 

The hotel at German Brod is very comfort- 
able; and the rickety verandahs, extending 
all round the house, lead into long Frontier 
corridors, or up crooked flights of ^^*^^- 
stairs. The doors of the bedrooms are very 
low, the windows not more than a yard wide, 
and it seems as if a puff of wind would knock 
the whole house down. But the uncarpeted 
floors, the sheets, and the little white curtains 
are exquisitely clean ; green shutters keep off 
the glare of the sun, and the double fittings, 
thick wainscoting, and large stove show that 
it is not an uncomfortable place in winter. 
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Warned by the waiter, at one o'clock, that 
it was dinner-time, I went to the public table, 
which was, as usual in these countries, laid 
out in an apartment that answered the purpose 
of smoking-room, tap-room, billiard-room, and 
general loimge or meeting place for all the 
inhabitants of the town whose circumstances 
were prosperous enough to enable them to pay 
for a glass of slivovitsa. 

The company at dinner consisted for the 
most part of shopkeepers, who all talked at 
Dnicet *^® same time, and with their mouths 
Yoices. q^.^^ £^ ^£ |^^^£^ rpj^^y gesticulated 

with their knives and forks, and often elevated 
their voices to the pitch of a post-captain's,^ 
when, during a gale of wind, he addresses; 
from the poop a person in the foretop. They- 
ate with everything except their forks, which 
they used as tooth-picks ; but, notwithstanding 
their noise and vulgarity, they were generally 
^ery handsome, manly, and fine-looking people, 
in the enjoyment of famous appetites, although 
the manner in which they exercised those 
pleasant inclinations took away mine. 

A pleasure-ground, well shaded with hand- 
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some trees, separates the town from the 
Austrian fort which overlooks the carman 
Save ; and a dark avenue leads through ^^^ 
a wood to its drawbridge. Two enormous 
cactuses, in large buckets, ornament the pillars 
of the gate ; the figure of a saint is its only 
sentry, and a traveller is quite free to walk 
among the grass-plots and look at the pretty 
old barracks, which, with their green shutters 
and long red roofs, greatly resemble Indian 
bungalows. 

As there is hardly a two-storied house in the 
whole of Brod, the old monastery appears a 
very imposing pile of building, and towers over 
its surroundings Uke a great castle. It is a 
Eoman Catholic institution, inhabited by 
Franciscan monks ; and I was told that from 
its little windows, in former times, frightened 
people have looked out at many battles 
between the Christians and the Turks, who, 
since the first appearance of the Mussulmans 
in Europe, have often struggled on the neigh- 
bouring plains. 

The whole town was once enclosed with a 
strong rampart, but now the remains only of 

VOL. n. 4 
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those defensive works exist; and, except in 
some places, their former positions cannot be 
traced. The streets are, of course, unpaved ; 
but large holes and ruts speak of dirty winter 
scenes, when rain or snow fall incessantly, and 
during a long season, on the well watered plains. 

Every house is surrounded by a little 
garden. Wood is so plentiful, large slabs of 
that material are used instead of slates ; and 
long boards, fastened together, take the place 
of walls round all the enclosures. 

The ends of the houses, turned towards the 
street, give a lonely aspect to the village. The 
people never use carpets, but their rooms are 
soUdly, with the better classes almost hand- 
somely furnished ; and even among the poorer 
people they are most scrupulously clean. The 
inhabitants are very good-natured, and I re- 
ceived many polite invitations, from whoever 
I addressed, to come into their houses and eat 
a httle of their excellent fruit ; to drink their 
beer or wine ; above aU things, to tell them 
what people in my country thought of Pan- 
slavism, and what was our reason for giving 
BO much money to the Turks. With a never 
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failing pleasure, I freely accepted all these invi- 
tations, and spent the whole day, very agreeably, 
in a society that had the charm of novelty. 

Most of the people seemed bent on com- 
merce ; when I assured them I was neither 
an engineer nor a trader, and had no in- 
tention of making a railway or starting a 
factory, they were quite convinced I had 
come on a mission, or at all events that 
my steps were not directed by curiosity. 
Nobody asked me for my passport, however ; 
and I came to Brod, and went over the fron- 
tier into Turkey, as freely as I might cross the 
Thames from Middlesex into Surrey. 

It was a calm evening. Austrian oflScers 
and nicely-dressed ladies and children walked 
about in the pleasure-grounds; country gen- 
tlemen galloped out of the courtyard in their 
long carts ; the bell of the monastery called 
people to pray, that of the hotel to supper ; 
and there was nothing in the general appear- 
ance of Brod different from the aspect of any 
other picturesque little country town ; yet the 
voice of the Muezzin,^ in long drawn-out notes, 

1 The Muezzin in all Mahommedan countries ascends the 
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floating clearly in the evening air, proclaimed 
the neighbourhood of the Turks- When I 
heard it first, I forgot that Eslamiah was so 
close, and the noise startled me. 

It is said that the women of Brod are the 
most beautiful in Austria ; and they told me 
that when the town belonged to the Turks, 
great Pashas, and even Sultans, used to send 
there for contributions, to be paid in kind 
instead of in money. 

Some of the peasant girls, as well as the 

women, are extremely good-looking, and in 

every way worthy of their reputation. 

Peasants. 

The fine and clear complexions, for 
which they are so celebrated, give, even to 
women who are long past the bloom of youth, 
a certain stamp of good-breeding which 
is rarely found among members of the 
poorer classes; and I saw the wife of a 
common man, the mother of a large family, 
who was certainly remarkably handsome, and 
even distinguished in her appearance. 

minaret at the hoar of prayer, and calls, in a load voice, 
'* Come to prayer ; come to prayer/' etc. The Massohnan 
religion forbids the use of bells, and these cries are weU 
known to any person who has been in the East. 
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At supper I heard all the young men glori- 

iying, with the greatest rapture, a remarkable 

beauty who had just come from the The influ- 
ence of 
country m order to fill a situation at beauty. 

a beerhouse. 

In the " Lives of Celebrated Beauties,"^ it 
is said the counter-woman in a caf& at 
Paris was so wonderfully handsome, and the 
crowds of admirers longing to gaze at her over 
a cup of coffee so great, that there was no 
accommodation for the multitudes requiring 
refreshments. Determined to see a girl re- 
presented as a model of human comeliness, 
people fought and pushed at the door, thronged 
the street, and made such disturbance, that 
the civil power was assisted by several cavalry 
charges before the commotion subsided. 

At Brod there was fortunately room for all ; 
and, after supper, I went to see the girl,, who 
inspired such universal admiration that several 
very solemn Turks had come across the river 
to stare at her. The manners of the Slavs are 
very free and easy, and the poor girl, notwith- 
standing her modesty, was treated with very 
1 By J. and P. Wharton. 
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coarse familiarity by everyone who ordered a 
glass of liquor. She was certainly thrown 
away in snch a place as a beerhouse in Brod ; 
and although a severe critic might have found 
feult with the pleasant irregularity of her 
features, nobody in the world could say any- 
thing against either her complexion or her 
figure, which last was not in any way assisted 
by the mimic art of a fashionable dressmaker. 
As if to frighten people going to Turkey, 
the panels in the cabin of the steamer 
Dangers in which I camc from Belgrade were 

of the T . n . 

road. ornamented with pictures representmg 
Turks waiting behind rocks with cocked guns ; 
and solitary men, dressed like Europeans, 
walking in apparent ignorance towards their 
own destruction. 

A Turk on board told me that, unless with 
the protection of several armed men, it was 
extremely dangerous to travel in Bosnia ; and 
as if to illustrate the accidents to which peo- 
ple were liable, he took off his coat, and show- 
ing a deep wound in his side, assured me that 
he had been stabbed in a wood only the 
day before, by people from whom he escaped 
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with great difficulty. A negro from Alexan- 
dria, who was also on board the steamer, told 
me similax stories ; and declared his intention 
of remaining at Brod till a large party, which 
would be a mutual protection to each other, 
collected for a journey into the interior. 

An Englishman, some time previously, had 
been attacked in the middle of the day by a 
drunken Turk, and at no great distance ^ inning 
from Brod. It was a most amusing ^^^^ 
fight. The Mussulman was armed to the 
teeth, and the Briton had not even a stick. 
The Turk rushed at him when he was sitting in 
his cart, and, bespattering him with every foul 
name which presented itself at the moment 
to his imagination, lunged furiously with a 
yataghan. 

The Englishman, jumping out, ran away; 
and, seizing a stake, endeavoured to pull it 
out of the hedge, in order to break the Turk's 
head with it. He pulled vigorously ; but just 
as it was getting loose, and when he was 
about to take it out, the sparkling yataghan 
compelled him to let go his hold and run away 
again. This happened several times, but on 
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each occasion the Turk succeeded in catch- 
ing him just before he could get a stick. 

Doubling back, the EngUshman at length 
seized one of the stakes that he had previously 
pulled at, and this time, before the Turk 
came up, succeeded in arming himself. The 
spectators looked on with great fear and aston- 
ishment ; but the former, who was a powerful 
and determined man, in a very few minutes 
caused the Mussulman to experience sentiments 
altogether similar to those of the audience. 

He broke his yataghan, knocked the fresh 
arms out of his hands as he attempted to 
draw them, rubbed his ears unmercifully with 
an oaken towel, and eventually succeeded in 
beating the fury of the fellow, because he cried 
for pardon and applauded the magnanimity 
that spared his life. 

Early in the morning, a long four-wheeled 
country cart, drawn by two spirited little 
Terrific l^orses, was in the courtyard of the 
^^°^' hotel according to an arrangement 
which I had made with a man in the street on 
the preceding evening; and after I took my seat 
pn a bed of hay, the driver and owner of this 
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equipage, like the Dublin coachman in Panchj 
terrified me in the way he rolled me along. 

Without getting out of the cart, we drove 
so furiously into a boat that I thought we 
should have gone through the bottom of it ; 
and, after being ferried to the opposite side of 
the river, galloped out a^ain. Encouraged by 
the yells of my coachman, the horses took 
fright, and, running away with us, very nearly 
jerked me out of the cart, which bounded over 
the ruts like a cannon ball, and that, too, within 
only a few feet, or even inches, of the edge of 
the river. 

After being very nearly upset at the sharp 
turn which leads into the main street of Turkish 
Brod, my charioteer got his coursers in hand, 
and, moderating their ardour, coaxed them, 
before he had done any harm, into a steady trot. 

The traveller who goes from Southampton 
to Bombay round the Cape of Good Extraor- 
Hope, sees, after a voyage of several meta7 
months, a great difference in the ^^^^ °"^* 
appearance of those two ports, as well as in 
that of their inhabitants. 

The contrast between German Brod and 
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Turkish Brod is in no way less remarkable. 
The former, as its name imports, is a small 
Austrian town ; but in the latter, the windows 
are covered with lattices ; the shopkeepers 
deal in open stalls in front of their houses, 
and, sitting with their legs folded under 
them on Turkey carpets, smoke long pipes 
in true Eastern fashion; women, completely 
covered in long white winding-sheets, glide 
stealthily from house to house ; Turkish 
officers, and soldiers in red fez caps, are 
changed for the white uniforms of the Aus- 
trians ; the faithful, believing that cleanliness 
is the key of prayer, wash their beards and 
handd at fountains in the courtyards of the 
mosques ; and portly men, with jewelled dag- 
gers, richly mounted arms, flowing silk robes 
of gaudy colours, and enormous turbans, walk, 
with dignified and measured paces, in the 
dark and narrow streets. A man with a hat 
is as much an object of curiosity as if he were 
in Bagdad ; and the immediate neighbourhood 
of Christendom has no effect on the habits, 
manners, customs, or religion of the Turks. 
When the Save is crossed the traveller is 
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in Turkey ; and he might wander by land to 

the centre of Hindustan without seeing any 

great difference in a mode of life which is so 

much the same all through the East, that 

Indian Fakirs often come to Brod, and feel as 

much at home there as they do in Hyderabad. 

One of the peculiarities of my coachman 

consisted in stopping at every house along the 

road to have a glass of spirits ; and in General 

con- 
pulling up at every passenger, whether viviautj. 

on foot or not, in order to say something to him. 

I once knew an old officer who used to drink 
such an unconscionable quantity of brandy 
that, by way of hiding his perpetual thirst 
from the company, he always told the waiter 
in a very loud tone to bring him a glass of 
something for himself and his friend ; and then 
whispered an order to put both measures in 
the same tumbler. 

My driver was a person who would never 
pelt stones at a bottle of whiskey, as they say ; 
and at every liquor shop, after refreshing him- 
self inside, he brought me out what he called 
a stirrup-cup, on a plate. Whenever I told him 
for the hundredth time that I did not want it. 
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he disposed of it himself as he was walking 
back, and in order to give it a freer passage 
down his throat, or else to prevent the least 
drop being left behind, elevated his chin 
to such a height that I could see his nose, 
although I was behind him. ' Liquor seemed 
to have no more effect on this toper than it has 
on a beer jug ; *^he was the unconquered lord 
of every stimulant ; but he smelt so like a rum 
cask that I was afraid he would blow up as 
often as he lit his pipe. 

For many miles after leaving Brod the 
country is well cultivated ; a good road runs 
among shady woods ; but the flowing robes, 
pompous display of arms, and gaudy turbans 
of the passers-by, made me fancy that I was 
in the most eastern instead of the most 
western part of the Turkish empire. Whether 
Mussulmans or Christians, the dress is the 
same ; and I was often surprised to hear from 
the mouth of a person who looked like a 
bearded true behever, that he was a Christian 
of the orthodox or catholic Church.^ 

1 That Tnrkish law is corrupt and infamoas I freely ad- 
mit ; but that it makes any difference (except for military 
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After a drive of about two hours, we stopped 
«it a small house in which refreshments were 
served : and as I sat on a cushion in , „ . 

A Bosnioc 

its verandah, inhaling the soothing ^'''V'? 

' o o of English 

fames of a long hookah, two women e^^'^nd 
got out of a cart that had just ^royed. 
pulled up at the door; and, ordering pipes and 
coffee, folded their legs under them and 
appeared very comfortable on a Turkish rug 
which an attendant spread out for their con- 
venience. 

The mistress was beautifully dressed. Her 
long light hair extended below her waist in 
two thick plaits gaily ornamented with 
streaming ribbons ; her sky-blue jacket was 
worked all over with the richest gold em- 
broidery ; her almost transparent gauze 
chemise, covered by a kind of open waist- 
coat so very short that it only covered 
her breasts, was fastened round the waist 

service) between the Massulmans and Christians of Bosnia 
or Herzegovina is a statement only paralleled ill absurdity 
and falsehood by those grotesque French publications re- 
presenting Irish legislation of the last century as still pressing 
on the persecuted Catholics of that flourishing and generally 
contented country. 
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with a belt of solid gold ; and her loose 
trowsers and yellow slippers completed a 
costume of Eastern magnificence. 

Having shaken her attendant and abused 
her coachman, the lady's ill-humour was 
soothed by the calming influences of pipes 
and coflfee ; and she asked me, in an oflf-hand 
manner, who I was, where I came from, and 
where I was going to. 

Among travellers in Turkey these are cus- 
tomary enquiries, which proceed as much from 
a desire to enliven the monotony of the soli- 
tary roads as to satisfy that curiosity which 
most people feel about those with whom they 
come in contact. 

No sooner had I answered all her questions, 
than she wanted to know if it was true that 
there were no roads in England, that nobody 
used either carriages or horses, and that people 
went about at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour in steam engines. 

I informed her that all those things were quite 
true ; that every man and woman in England 
kept, as she supposed, a private steam engine; 
audi if such an angel as herself only travelled 
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in my native country for half an hour, so many 
male trains would put on full steam that a 
dreadful accident would be the consequence. 

** What a deUghtful country 1 " she cried 
out ; ** how much I should like to go there ! " 

Peter, as my coachman was called, inter- 
rupted any further conversation by an offer 
of spirits ; which as usual he swallowed 
himself, and we started off again at full 
gallop. Our speed was at length interrupted 
by the impediment of a range of mountains, 
and, toiling slowly up a steep hill, we came in 
sight of the town and fort of Derbent. 

The road passes close to this stronghold ; but 
its streets are so narrow, and so fuU of rocks or 
Uttle flights of stairs, that the place, 
except on foot, is quite impregnable. 
The houses are aU in enclosed gardens ; but 
slanting crookedly, and in opposite direc- 
tions, they look like a fleet in a heavy 
sea. One hauls upon a wind, another luffs, 
some of the larger ones seem as if they 
had missed stays and would not pay off; 
and a clumsy boy with a box of bricks and 
toy houses could not dispose of them in a 
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manner more extraordinary than the archi- 
tecture of Derbent ; which is commanded by 
a most drunken looking fort, made of loose 
stones ; but so broken, ruined, and overgrown 
with moss, that it might be ascribed, with every 
appearance of probability, to the Philistines. 

It is surrounded by deep ditches one inside 
the other; the entrances are so extremely 
low that they look like little bridges; the 
towers and bastions have gone to decay ; the 
dungeons and magazines under the ramparts 
are almost choked with sand ; and a solitary 
Turk, who was praying in the lonely mosque, 
did not even seem to notice my intrusion. 

The Bosniac Beys,^ although calling them- 
selves Turks, are descendants of the rene- 
Tbe Bos- S^^^ aristocracy of this province, which 
^^^^^^ became Mussulman in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries ; and, belonging to what 
people call the old Turkish party, these 
gentlemen have always fiercely resisted any 
improvement in the condition of the Sultan's 
Christian subjects. Although some of them 

^ Seo seventh chapter of this work, paragraphs " Bosnia '' 
and " Penal laws against religion.*' 
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can speak Turkish, their own language is 
Slavish, and they are perhaps the most in- 
tolerant bigots in the world. Large numbers 
of Bosniacs served in the ranks of the Jani- 
zaries, and often rose to the highest dignities 
in the Turkish empire. 

Djezzar, Pasha of Acre, known, from his 
cruelties, as the Butcher, was a Bosniac.^ He 
co-operated with Sir Sydney Smith and 
Nelson against Napoleon ; and the Emperor 
confessed that the determination of the old 
Slav clmnged the destiny of the French 
nation in the East. Through such men as 
these, but more particularly through the 
Janizaries, the Bosniac Turks exercised a 
powerful influence ; which intimidated even the 
Pashas, who, although nominally governing 
the province, feared to interfere with an 
old feudal aristocracy that flaunted standards 
which had been handed down from father to 
son for many generations, and even fought 
among themselves like independent princes. 

Their hill-forts, of which Derbent was one, 

^ There is a most amusing account of this man in Doctor 
Clarke's ** Travels," vol. iii. 
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covered the country in every direction ; and, 
Their little deeming themselves quite safe in such 
holds. places, they for a long time defied all 
authority, and acted altogether according to 
their own caprices. They even made incur- 
sions across the Save into Austria, and waged 
abnost incessantly a border war.^ 

About a hundred and fifty years ago. Colonel 
Palant, an Austrian commander of great 
celebrity, surprised Derbent ; and, taking 
possession of it after a desperate fight, put 
the Bey and all his retainers to death; but 
Mahommed Ghirai, the Khan of the Crimea, 
who was scouring the neighbourhood of the 
Save with a large body of horse, flew to the 
rescue ; the Tartars swarmed across the 
ditch and over the walls, and took such a 
bloody revenge on the Germans that hardly 
any of them ever got back to Brod, 

^ The powers of these gentry were annihilated, and anni- 
hilated for ever, more than twenty years ago. Their influence 
has gone ; and accounts of their tyranny over the Christians 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, that I have recently seen printed 
in the £nglish language, are in every way worthy of Punch, 
of a srnoiM French history or party newspaper, or of what 
people tail an Irish ** natioHol '" journal, — ^which last exceeds 
M ooBue peiiodkalfi in praetiad jokes. 
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On leaving Derbent the road winds up the 
mountains; and after a Tery tedious ascent 
the little fort looks a long way down pj^^^ 
below. A solitary house at the way- ^^"^^ 
side occasionally famished Peter with a glass 
for himseK and his friend in a single tumbler, 
both of which he dealt with in the usual 
manner; but we passed only a few people, 
all of whom were armed to the teeth. The 
men seem to do nothing but smoke ; and the 
indoor work is performed by females. 

During the whole day I never saw a Chris- 
tian church or a young girl ; but Turkish 
mosques and old women constantly appeared. 
There is a fine view from the top of the first 
range of hiUs, which, over a succession of 
forest, embraces both the Croatian and 
Bosnian ranges; and a little valley on the 
summit is so sheltered by the surrounding 
heights, that, driving through its calm and 
peaceful fields, I forget the elevation in a 
change of scene. 

The road stretching across this valley zig- 
zags up the mountain at the opposite side; 
and, as much to save myself from the dreadful 
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jolting of the cart as to ease the tired horses, 
I walked on in front while Peter followed. 

A fine pig running across the path dis- 
appeared in the bushes ; and, pistol cocked, I 
A cockney foUowcd in hot pursuit over the rocks 
sportsman. ^^ through the uuderwood. After a 
long hunt, losing all trace of him, I was about 
to look out for my charioteer, when I saw the 
porker standing near a tree with his ears up. 

It was a long shot ; although I did not hit 
him, the near neighbourhood of a bullet 
sent him squeaking down the hill; but the 
appearance of an armed swineherd at the 
head of a drove of pigs warned me that I 
was enjoying a very cockney pastime; and 
that instead of bagging a wild boar as I 
counted on, I ran the risk of a prosecution 
for pig stealing, which is a very common crime 
in Bosnia. 

Peter told me that it was a foolish thing 
to shoot the pigs of a man who had not 
offended me ; particularly as the Bosniacs 
were bad people, who would think very little 
of returning my fire in protection of those 
animals which are the principal source of their 
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livelihood. After this I determined not to fire 
at pigs for the future. 

At the top of the pass the clouds hid the 
setting sun ; but its rays, pouring on the 
valley as if from a waterspout, spilt ghttering 
patches of mellow light over the forest, and 
stained the distant prospect with gaudy and 
variegated hues. 

The river Bosna at long intervals glistens 
among the dark green trees ; and picturesque 
groups of Bosniacs, with sullen looks and 
long guns, enjoy the coolness of the evening 
at the side of the road as it stretches across 
another valley. At the side of the lovely 
Bosna the little road is like a country lane in 
the prettiest parts of England ; and the lowing 
of cattle, or the purling of the rapid stream, 
are the only noises which here break the still- 
ness of a summer's evening. 

After a drive of about fourteen hours, we 
stopped at a solitary house on the side of the 
road. It was close to a stream crossed a road- 

side sheL. 

by a rustic wooden bridge ; and the ter. 
neighbouring parks, ornamented with magnifi- 
cent timber, would dispute the palm with the 
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prettiest landscapes round an English country 
place. 

The house, according to the prevailing 
custom in Bosnia, was built entirely of wood ; 
although the large slabs of that material 
with which it was roofed resembled slates at 
a little distance. The ground-floor is used as 
a stable for horses or cattle; and a broad 
ladder, or straight stairs, leads to the upper 
story, where a few rooms are formed by means 
of partitions about eight feet high. There are 
no chimneys ; and the smoke from every fire in 
the house can only escape through a small 
opening operated at the top of the long roof, 
shaped like a bell tent. 

The whole erection appeared very rickety. 
The greater part of the upper floor embraced 
a haU or landing-place, from which a large 
buttress, or bow window, quite open and with- 
out any glass, bulged out over the road ; and 
although this architecture is highly favourable 
to an enjoyment of the surrounding scenery, 
it greatly diminishes the size of the rooms. 

My dinner was composed of black bread, 
fried eggs, rum, and coffee, which, as I had 
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eaten nothing since breakfast, I swallowed 
with great relish and voracity; although I 
thought at the time that these hght festivi- 
ties would be vastly improved by dishes which 
a few days previously I had pronounced quite 
unfit for human food. 

The owner of the house was a most im- 
pertinent fellow; in his endeavours to cope 
with Peter in the consumption of liquor, he 
got very noisy, and coming into my room to 
see how I was enjoying myseK, patted me on 
the back ; but became very angry when I 
patted him between the ribs with my elbow,^ 
and declared that, in exceeding the bounds of 
moderation, I had displaced one of his bones, 
and interfered with his respiration. 

There were a great many bad-countenanced 
men about the house, the situation was very 
lonely, and it just began to strike ^^g^..^. 
me that it was a beautiful place for a ^^ ^"^^^^ 
murder, when I fell fast asleep. It was broad 
daylight when I awoke ; and while Peter 
prepared for the journey, I strolled, after my 
morning cup of coffee, along a little pathway 
close to a brook. Shaded by overhanging 
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boughs, nothing could be more delicious than 
the temperature of the morning air ; the 
sweetest fragrance mingled with the smoke 
of my cigarette ; long droves of cattle moved 
slowly across the fields in the direction of the 
Bosna ; a pleasant drive through a beautiful and 
little-known country was a happy anticipa- 
tion ; and above aU things there was no neigh- 
bouring post-office by means of which those 
dissatisfied persecutors who are never pleased 
continually mar the good humour of the most 
jovial. Mark Tapley would certainly have 
gone back in disgust, declaring that there 
was no credit in being jolly, as he called it, 
under such circumstances. 

When I paid the man, he swore that what 

I had given him was not enough, and, sup- 

•ported by his wife, asked for a great 

^t for tat 

deal more ; but, on my declaration 
that they were trying to cheat me, the 
worthy pair, bolting the door, said I 
should not leave the house till I had satis- 
fied their demands. The man made this 
tissertion with an air so determined that I 
could not help shaking him; on which both 
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he and his wife set ip such frightful outcries 
that I was afraid they would raise the whole 
country; and Peter, with his face as white 
as a sheet, ran upstairs in extreme terror. 

In order to stop this clamour, I gave him 
all he asked, and something more ; but he 
had no sooner pocketed it, than he began 
to laugh, and declared that he was only 
joking. The town of Doboy is about ten 
miles from his house; and, without ever 
asking my leave, he coolly got into the cart 
and took his seat next to Peter on the box. 
In the middle of a wood I told him to get 
out; but putting on a determined look, and 
supported by my Bacchanalian coachman, he 
declared that he would not stir ; when I got 
out of the cart, with the intention of ejecting 
him, he changed his mind ; and notwithstand- 
ing his entreaties, I left him and his bundle 
in the middle of the road, remarking as we 
drove away that I was only joking. 

All the towns in Bosnia are very much 
alike in the matter of arrangement ; the Uttle 
feudal castle of the Bey overlooks the y^^bi 
irregular houses; and these coarsely- ^*^*^^®^- 
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built citadels used to protect or intimidate 
the peasants of the neighbourhood according 
to the interests of the proud chiefs who built 
them. They are now for the most part in 
ruins ; but their remains, assisted by the 
light of history, give a very clear idea of 
the independent government of the Bosniac 
Beys, who, like the Barons, deemed them- 
selves seoiire and invulnerable in their village 
strongholds. 

The road runs straight through the town 
of Doboy; and its ruined and ivy-covered 
little fortress is almost hidden by the neigh- 
bouring houses. A few miles farther on, the 
to\s*n and fort of Mogloy conmiand the passage 
of the Bosna; and both these places are 
celebrated in the history of Prince Eugene, 
who. at the head of an Austrian army, ad- 
vanced, like Peter and I, firom the banks of 
tiie Save to the capital of the country : which 
is called Bosna-Serai by the Turks, Seraijevo 
by the Slavs.^ and Seraglio by the Italians. 

lu the month erf October. 1697. Prince 

it* MNIMHMiftlkUfe ilk ] 
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Engene resolved to invade Bosnia; com- 
municating his intentions to the 

An Ans- 

generals, they all expressed great de- trian ex- 
pedition. 

light at the prospect of such a plea- 
sant expedition ; and the Princes Vandemont 
and Commercy, burning to distinguish them- 
selves, obtained permission to serve under his 
orders. 

**It is only necessary," says the historian,^ 
**to throw one's eyes on the map in order 
''to judge what a march the troops had to 
*' make in a mountainous country against the 
" enemy and across defiles ; and that, too, 
''towards the middle of autumn. An enter- 
" prise which consisted in surprising the 
" enemy demanded a great deal of diligence ; 
"but of what is not a hero like ours 
" capable ? 

"He conducted the body of troops that 
"he commanded, after infinite trouble and 
" fatigue, within sight of Seraglio, the capital 
" of Bosnia. This town, situated rather near 

^ " Military History of Prince Eugene of Savoy," — an enor- 
mous work, extensively illustrated with large maps and plans 
of all bis battles. 
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"the Bosna, is large, defended by a good 
" castle, and considerable from its great com- 
"merce. There are more than six thousand 
"houses, and a hundred and fifty mosques 
"in it. 

"The Prince, having surprised it, became 
" master of it without much trouble ; and as 
" he wished to keep it, he forbad anyone to 
"set it on fire under pain of death. This 
"prohibition was useless. A house at the 
"end of the town caught fire during the 
"night, and it was impossible to extinguish 
"it in the disorder caused by the flames. 
" The soldiers pillaged on all sides ; and, the 
" town having been ruined, it was impossible 
" to stop there for the purpose of taking the 
" castle. 

"For this reason, he resolved to retire; 
" but he first sent parties in every direction 
"to rob and piUage; and as he went back 
"he demolished the forts of Doboy, Mogloy, 
"and Yrandnck.'* 

Other accounts say that he took Doboy 
and Mogloy four days after his entry into 
the country; and that, although he threw a 
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hundred shells into the little fort of Tes chain, 
near Mogloy, the garrison refused to sur- 
render, and he was obliged to abandon the 
siege. He only remained at Seraijevo one 
day, and arrived at Essek on the first of 
November. 

It is difficult to see the use of such an 
expedition ; but it was doubtless extremely 
pleasant to the soldiers and officers, 

War the 

as well as to the yjung princes. With sport of 

kings. 

similar examples, it is easy to under- 
stand that war is the sport of kings; but, 
Hke frogs in the fable, the Christians at 
Seraijevo might have said it was death to 
them. 

Their co-religionists, professing great friend- 
ship for them, came to Seraijevo, burned and 
plundered the town, but then went away; 
and it is said that thousands of the Chris- 
tians, whose property had been destroyed, 
and who dreaded the punishment which would 
be inflicted on them by the infuriated Turks 
for their suspected connivance in these pranks, 
asked to be allowed to follow the army and 
leave Bosnia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MoGLOY— Ingenious Fbrby— Tubkish Han—A CtoNsuMPriVB 
LoBSTKB— Natural Beauty— Schbptschh— A Wedding 
Party— Vbanduck — First Come, First Served — Every 
European a Doctor— Dressing under Difficulties— 
IRANUXKA— An Emigrant— Boosovatchah— The Fountain 
of Live— a Greek^s Idea of a Pleasant Watering-plage 
— Vichy DocTORa— A Dignified Host— A Stealthy Visit 
TO HIS Harem— First View of Seraijevo — The Hotel — 
Jews and Gentiles— A Peep at the Foundations of 
Civility — Sbrauevo. 

After crossing the Bosna by means of a 
wooden bridge, about two hundred yards 
long, and closely resembling in size and 
appearance those gangways which lead from 
a steamer to the pier, we arrive at the town 
of Mogloy; which, overlooking the furious 
course of the river through a dark gorge in 
the mountains, opens a view of the most 
striking beauty. 

At a sharp turn in the Bosna, a dark rock, 
like a hog's back, juts over the stream from 
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among the wooded precipices ; and the 

Mogloj. 

moss-covered towers of the little castle 
seem loosely balanced on its summit. This 
stronghold is now used as barracks ; and, al- 
though some of the walls have crumbled away, 
its towers are sheltered with high umbrella 
roofs made of wooden plates. 

On the water's edge a stately mosque re- 
poses in the shadows of the mountain ; a high 
square tower, ornamented with a large clock, 
overtops the citadel ; and all round, the 
houses, perched in picturesque disorder, seem 
to hang over the river from the branches of 
trees. There are no streets; and steps of 
stairs or rugged gullies, answering the pur- 
pose of paths or watercourses, according to 
the season, lead among the massive founda- 
tions upon which the houses are built. 

Immediately underneath the little castle, a 
rock, in the centre of the Bosna, turns aside 
the foaming current ; and, with the assistance 
of this impediment, which by means of large 
stones is connected with the shore, a very solid 
breakwater has been formed. 

The ferry-boat, starting two hundred yards 
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higher up, is rowed fiercely at right angles to 
ingenions ^^® Aood ; and, amid the most violent 
*®^* yells and gesticulations, pulls into the 
centre of the river, while the force of the 
stream sweeps it away sideways. Beaching, 
by means of this primitive navigation, the 
eddies formed from the resistance of the 
breakwater, it is spun round, and carried 
into a slow whirlpool at the back, where the 
returning waters land it safely at the opposite 
bank. This manoeuvre was conducted with the 
speed of an express train, and both men and 
animals crowded the boat in great numbers. 

As Mogloy is half-way between Doboy and 
Vranduck, where we passed the following 
night, the horses were taken out of the cart, 
and I stopped for dinner at the principal 
hotel, or, as it is called in Turkish, the Han. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than the 
situation, but nothing could be more disgust- 
ing than the food. 

Preferring the shade of a large tree to the 
shelter of a dirty loffc over the stable, I 
Turkish spread my rug outside ; and dinner was 
^^ served on a small table about five 
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inches high, in front of which I sat, or rather 
squatted, on the ground. So close to the 
river, I might, at all events, have counted on 
good fish ; but in the masquerade of trout I 
was given a hard substance, more bitter than 
the bottom of the Atlantic, and a morsel of 
which put into a tub of fresh water would have 
answered the purpose of that valuable essence 
which is advertised as enabling people to avail 
themselves of the advantages of sea- water in 
the inland counties. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more like 
the quintessence of rock salt, although, from 
its sharp action on the palate, and its violent 
stimulation of thirst, Peter pronounced it a 
very savoury dish. The fat and briny pork 
was equally greasy, uneatable, and odoriferous ; 
and even the eggs and rice, having been cooked 
in rancid butter, were infected with a very 
nauseous flavour. One must eat something in 
order to sustain life ; and like a child with a 
dose of castor oil, I eyed, with horrid qualms, 
the ingredients of a vile ordeal. By degrees, 
and with the help of a bottle of rum, I swal- 
lowed a good deal of the rice ; but the sensa- 

VOL. II, 6 
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tions that followed my determination were 
something similar to those of an old Qnarter- 
Master, whose fish salad during his absence 
for a few minutes was flavoured with a whole 
A con- bottle of cough mixture, and which, to 

snmptive _ /.it 

lobster, the great amusement of the audience, 
and without perceiving the trick, he gobbled 
up ; although a very short time afterwards he 
swore positively that the lobster of which it 
was made had died from bronchitis. 

Some fine old Turks, who were sitting in a 
cool kiosk supported on piles over the river, 
invited me to come in and solace my disap- 
pointed appetite with the fumes of a long 
hookah. Sitting on their soft carpets, I drank 
a cup of coffee, and remained with them till 
Peter was ready to start again. 

From Mogloy the road follows the winding 
of the stream, except in those places where 
the gorge through which the Bosna rushes is 
too narrow and steep to leave room for a path- 
way at its side. Such a configuration causes 
the track to be carried over one of the circum- 
jacent mountains, from which it again descends 
:to the bed of the river. 
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Thick forests meet the eye in every direc- 
tion ; but open spaces on these luxuriant 
heights look like the ornamental plant- Natural 
ing of weU-kept parks. They are the ^^'^*^' 
results of chance ; for although the sites are 
suited to stately castles, there are no habi- 
tations in the neighbom'hood. Green slopes, 
hanging over lofty precipices, beautify the 
wildness of the scene; but it is difficult to 
beHeve that nature, unassisted by the art of a 
gardener, can soften so pleasantly the lovely 
views. 

Hedgerows line the little road as it runs 
through a sequestered valley ; and sometimes 
the arms of enormous trees stretching over 
om- heads and mingUng among branches which 
come across to meet them, make long and 
dark tunnels with their rustKng leaves. 

Scheptsche is a large village in a lovely 
vale, and its principal street is ornamented 
with the ivy-covered and mossy ruins g^iiept. 
of a Bosniac castle, which was stormed ^^®* 
by Prince Eugene during his advance on 
Seraijevo. The road runs through the town ; 
the open stalls of a Turkish bazaar display 
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slippers, tobacco, swords, and whips in great 
profusion ; everyone stared with marked curi- 
osity; and a crowd of handsome little boys 
gave us a royal salute of a hundred stones in 
order to testify their good humour as well as 
to try ours. 

A few miles further on we met an old repro- 
bate of about seventy returning with his bride, 
A wedding "^^^ ^^^ ^ *^^ bloom of her earliest 
**^- youth. Fifty Turks, all armed to the 
teeth, plunged along the road on spirited and 
finely caparisoned ponies; gaudy Mussulman 
standards floated proudly in the air; shots 
and loud cries resounded through the woods; 
two fifers on horseback, and blowing with all 
their might, were followed by a negro beating 
a big drum ; the old bridegroom headed the 
array, and the women, in a cart covered with 
red cloth, were guarded by very truculent- 
looking personages with drawn swords. As 
it was a warlike and martial display, every 
member of the procession assumed an expres- 
sion of great ferocity; and the bridegroom, 
all his retainers, and even, notwithstanding 
their occupations, the fifers and the drummer 
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scowled at us, one after the other, as we passed 
them. 

As we ascend among the higher ranges of 
mountains, the channel of the Bosna becomes 
profound and narrow ; the torrent rushes in 
the bottom of the gorges with dazzliug speed ; 
trees torn up by their roots, and scattered 
among the rocks, tell of its fury when it swells ; 
and the rugged track, scooped along the face 
of a precipice, is not guarded even by a rail 
from the brink of a steep cliff which hems a 
long line of roaring cataracts. 

At Vranduck, a rock like a steeple blocks the 
end of a gorge, from which the Bosna shoots 
into the valley; the inevitable little 
castle, with its pretty mosque, is 
perched upon the summit of this pointed 
peak ; and, after a tedious ascent, the road, 
by a deep cutting through the solid stone, 
winds up to the gate of a commanding cita- 
del, whose back windows overlook the distant 
torrent along a perpendicular precipice of five 
hundred feet. 

Notwithstanding the strength of its posi- 
tion, this castle was stormed by Prince Eugene, 
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who in all probability surprised it during the 
night; and in 1850, Omar Pasha sent to 
Bosnia to qnell an insurrection of the insur- 
gent Beys, handled his troops with such skill 
that he drove the rebels from the castle, and 
crossing over the Bosna, compelled them to 
retire on Derbent. 

From the castle of Vranduck we wind by a 
zig-zag track into a wooded gorge, in which 
the river flows through a deep stone trough. 
Overhanging branches almost touch the water ; 
the little road is dark and lonely ; threatening 
precipices, on either side, rear up to the clouds ; 
and the cutting through which we have just 
passed looks in the distance like a notch on 
the side of the projecting rock. 

A solitary Turkish Han stands among the 
great trees which overlook the stream ; and as 
Firet it was getting dark, we determined to 

come, first 

fierrecL take up our quarters there for the 
night. The private rooms were unfortu- 
nately occupied by travellers who had arrived 
some time before ; and I was obliged to content 
myself with such accommodation as could be 
famished by a public one, crowded with the 
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poorer class of travellers, sitting on the floor 
and smoking their pipes. In this society 
I dined on sour black bread, which was the 
only eatable in which the master of the es- 
tablishment dealt; but it was so nasty and 
doughy that, after attacking with great courage 
and determination, I was obliged to give up 
my attempts on it in despair. 

It is difficult to appreciate scenery except 
after a good dinner ;^ nevertheless, smoking a 
hookah in the open bow- window of the little 
Han, from which a stone could be dropped 
into the Bosna, I was lost in admiration of 
the foaming cataract, the luxuriant forest, and 
the sublime solitude of the place. 

Dirty, picturesque, and handsome-armed 
ruffians lay about the floor. Following their 
example, I stretched my wearied bones upon a 
rug in the corner, and, notwithstanding the 
attack of a swarm of fleas, who nestled in my 
hair, bit my hands, tickled my feet, and 
crawled all over my body, I fell fast asleep. I 
was awoke by a gentleman close by, who was 
suffering from asthma ; and, looking for a box 
* Goethe. 
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of matches, I got hold of Peter's toe ; who, 
thinking that it was a rat, hegan to curse and 
kick with such violence that he roused up 
the whole party. 

The poor Turk groaned and wheezed, begged 

me, as he was convinced that I was a doctor, 

to relieve him ; and complained so 

Bvexy 

European loudlv of his affliction, that, if he could 

a doctor. 

not sleep himself, he enjoyed the satis- 
faction of preventing anyone else from doing so. 

The vilest lodging-house in St. Giles's could 
not be more abominable than this place ; 
nevertheless, except for the interruption of the 
BuflFerer, I never slept more comfortably; and 
early in the morning awoke in that happy frame 
of mind which always follows a good rest. 

This temper was sorely tried. Coming back 

from the river, where I had gone to bathe, I 

chose a quiet comer of the room, in 

Pressing 

under which I might shave and change my 

difficulties 

clothes ; but these operations were 
viewed by all the people about the place with 
an interest so lively, that men who were for- 
tunate enough to have secured a good position 
for watching and scrutinizing whatever I did. 
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called to their friends to come up, and, ofifering 
to move a little, invited them to assist at what 
they looked upon as a most amusing entertain- 
ment. 

No Turk is able to shave himself, and when \(" 
I began to do so, they followed my operations 
with that blank astonishment which never 
fails to be called forth by anything which is 
quite new. As long as they kept at a distance 
and did not impede my work, I made no re- 
monstrance ; but at length, crowding round 
with great anxiety, a man in the front row 
got his face between me and my little looking- 
glass ; in which suddenly remarking a pimple 
on the end of his nose, he pushed so far in 
front in order to examine it carefully, that he 
obscured my view with the back of his head. 
Obliged to finish my toilette walking about the 
verandah, I was always followed by the won- 
daring crowd, which evidently considered that 
such a capital juggler might be persuaded to 
perform again. 

After a cup of good coffee and the never 
failing hookah, I walked on in front, telling 
Petsr, when he had finished drinking, to 
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follow with the cart. The road winds over a 
steep mountain, and from its summit the 
gorge of Vrandiick, far down below, looks, 
from the appearance of its distant forests, as 
if it was lined with velvet. 

The chirping of birds, the singing of girls, 
the voices of the shepherds, who hail each other 
across the valleys, and the mnsic of a 
lute, float up on the fresh mormng air. 
Little castles frown from the tops of distant 
precipices, graceful minarets rise among the 
trees of secluded villages, long rays of sun- 
shine pour into the valleys, and the wild 
mountains all round enclose a rich expanse of 
forest- 

The descent into the valley is so steep that 
tlie cart, notwithstanding a drag, ran upon 
the ponies ; and for fear of an accident which 
would have ended several hundred feet below, 
we were obliged to walk. 

Iranitzka is a large town in the valley from 
which the road branches oflf to Travnik. After 
stopping for a cup of coflfee, as well as to r^t 
the hv^r^^s^ we followed a track which, hardly 
bio^d t^noii^ £>r a siugle veliicle, is so covered 
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with loose stones that the excessive jolting 
obliged me to toil along the road for several 
miles. 

A small wooden bridge took us across the 
Bosna, and we stopped for an hour at a very- 
clean Han, surrounded by pear and apple trees, 
standing quite close to the stream, whose cool 
and refreshing water is a never failing source 
of delight to dusty or tired travellers. 

A handsome old woman, wearing a turban 
and looking very like a well-shorn and ruddy- 
faced man, gave me some greasy boiled rice 
and raw onions, which extreme hunger caused 
me to gobble up with the voracity of a person 
who had never tasted a daintier dish in his 
Ufe. 

Walking in front of the cart for some dis- 
tance, I met a German carpenter hard at 
work on the bank of the river ; while ^^ ^^^j, 
his two sons, who were the most ^^^°*' 
frightfully freckled children that it is possible 
to conceive^ played together on the grass. 
This man told me that he travelled about the 
country making mills ; but expressed the most 
profound astonishment at the idea of a per- 
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son coming into the interior of Bosnia for 
amusement. 

** To see the country," I said. 

" There is nothing to see," he retorted. 

Pointing to an expanse of varied mountain 
scenery that would dehght the heart of a land- 
scape painter, I declared that I had never be- 
held finer views ; but he remarked that similar 
sights can be looked on in Switzerland or in 
the Tyrol without any of the fatigue, trouble, 
hardship, or danger, which had to be en- 
countered by whoever was foolish enough to 
cross the Save. 

There might be fatigue and hardship, but 
there is very little trouble and certainly no 
danger ; although the honest carpenter assured 
me that when the Bosniacs expected to get 
money they broke into the Hans ; attacked 
travellers in lonely parts of the road ; proved 
by the violence of their actions that the mur- 
derous characteristics in their surly faces 
were not altogether without meaning ; and 
that, when a good opportunity offered, they 
gave free play to a ferocity which they had 
inherited from their savage ancestors. 
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Notwithstanding his dismal description of 
the country, my friend the carpenter occupied 
a small hut in a solitary locality, far away 
from any other habitations; but detached 
houses scattered at long distances from each 
other in the lower parts of the mountains, are 
very clear evidence of the general security of the 
province, which, although it is considered one 
of the most backward in the Turkish empire, 
can be travelled over in perfect safety. 

The village of Boosovatchah was crowded 
with a surly population ; and its little castle 
is now garrisoned by a large force ^^^^^^ 
of well-armed Turkish police, whose ^^*^^^^- 
mounted patrols riding about in every direc- 
tion, parade the authority of law and order.i 
Little boys, however, made ugly faces and 
reviling gestures at the novelty of our ap- 
pearance ; and when the wrath of Peter 
was aroused by a large stone hitting one of 

^ When I said that I was an Englishman, the Turkish 
police invariably treated me with respect ; and in that their 
conduct contrasts pleasantly with recent outrages committed 
on British subjects by the so-called peace officers of both 
France, Italy, and Belgium, 
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the horses, his expostulations were answered 
by another volley. 

After leaving the village, a gravelled avenue 
leads through a soft landscape variegated, and 
beautified with clumps of heavy trees ; the 
snow-topped chain of mountains over which 
we had just passed stood up in bold relief 
against the blue sky ; the river flows through 
an orchard; the smell of fruit and flowers 
hangs about the air ; and, forgetting that I am 
at a distance from civilization, I begin to 
think that these are the grounds of a large 
landed proprietor, and that I shall soon come 
in sight of a fine house. 

At sunset we arrived at the small village of 
Kissaylieu ; and I was surprised to hear from 
the old Turk in whose establishment I lodged 
that a mineral spring in the immediate vici- 
nity of his house was celebrated for its wonder- 
ful effects all over the world ; but when I told 
him that I had never heard of it, his astonish- 
ment equalled mine. 

Close to the Han, the river is crossed by a 
The foun- wooden bridge that leads into a green 
life. field ; where, exactly twelve yards 
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from the opposite bank, a wooden kiosk, sur- 
rounded by a low seat in a circular form, 
shelters the well ; which bubbles in a copious 
flood from the top of a little ornamental stone- 
work that contracts its mouth in imitation of 
a fountain. 

The mineral water which it discharges 
greatly resembles in taste the Celestins at 
Vichy; but the invigorating and strengthen- 
ing effects of the Bosniac, far exceed those 
of the French spring. Old men who drink 
this fountain of life for a month, leave Kissay- 
lieu with that thorough reparation of all their 
faculties which the faithful are taught only to 
expect in paradise. Diseases of the digestive 
organs, and the crotchety humours to which 
they give rise, are completely banished; the 
patient goes home a happier as well as a 
pleasanter man, and the ladies declare that 
the return of their lords is followed by the 
delight of a second honeymoon. 

The extension of railways will cause Kissay- 
lieu to rival, perhaps to eclipse, the most 
celebrated watering-places of France and 
Germany; and a far-seeing and prophetic 
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Greek, in anticipation of those events, has 
])uilt a vast Han with an establishment 
of hatliH, close by. This construction is 
tlio groat sight of the place ; but, as it 
never occjurred to the spectator that a com- 
fortable hotel, rather than a Turkish Han, 
•would bo much more suitable to the wants 
of those Western visitors from whose pockets 
ho expects to reimburse his outlay, I thought 
of tlio text, ** To the Greeks foohshness." 

The Greek's speculation diflfers only in size 
from an ordinary Han, The whole of the 
ground floor is used as a stable ; forty 
\y\v\\ of H bedrooms are placed on each side of a 
\vnioihKv> Ions? corridor, ornamented with coloured 
lamps ; the everlasting open buttress 
which bulges out in the centre of similar 
buildings, exorcised the ingenuity of a de- 
corator, who tittod it as a public smoking 
rvHun or divan, from the open windows of 
which the patients can enjoy a prospect of the 
surrounding scenery : and it is thought by th^ 
sin^plo natives that a person who would be 
dissatisfied with the accommodation and dis- 
tractions of such a superb establishment. 
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could not be pleased under any circum- 
stances. 

The preparations for visitors I saw, but the 
marvellous efficacy of the spring I only heard 
about. The doctors of Vichy declare ^-^^^ 
that the effect of their wells increases in *^^^^^^ 
the first instance the sufferings of people who 
come to be cured, although great benefits 
result from a cessation of the drinking pro- 
cess ; and such a phenomenon is not the least 
to be wondered at, considering the delightful 
feeling of relief and ease which, necessarily 
following a sudden avoidance of the filthy 
water, is mistaken, quite naturally, for an 
improvement of health. Pleasant sensations 
of the same nature follow a fortnight's sea- 
sickness, or any other depressing ordeal ; and 
perhaps it is the stoppage, and not the drink- 
ing, of the KissayHeu water which makes the 
place so celebrated. 

My host was a fine specimen of a dignified 
and well-mannered Turk. Having visited 
Mecca and Jerusalem, he possessed Adigni- 
some knowledge of the nations and 
kingdoms of the world; and his handsome 

VOL. n. 7 
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figure and flowing white beard would cer- 
tainly have ornamented a more exalted 
position than that in which his destiny had 
thrown him. 

His house was what people here call clean ; 
as I was the only occupant besides his family, 
it was quiet ; and, excepting from the cus- 
tomary invasion of fleas, who, as soon as I 
had put the candle out, commenced their 
perigrinations, I might say that I was very 
comfortable. 

At four o'clock in the morning I drank a 
glass of the mineral water with my cup of 
coffee; and, famished with hunger, I did not 
disdain a platter or wooden bowl of cold, 
greasy, and dirty rice, which I disposed of 
with my fingers, according to the custom of 
the country and the necessity of my position. 

In search of a hght for my cigarette, I 
wandered by mistake into the harem of the 
old Turk ; where I was suddenly con- 
visit to ws fronted by a very aged woman of a 

Ji&r6iii« 

yellow colour. She had no teeth, her 
neck and face were a mass of wrinkles, her 
open dress disclosed naked breasts that looked 
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like spiders' webs, and her whole appearance 
resembled an Egyptian mummy. 

The fire of rage sparkled in her black eye, 
and, exclaiming in awful tones ** Oh ! foul son 
*^ of a burnt oWl ! " she seized a hatchet with 
which she had been chopping wood, and 
charged me, battle-axe in hand, like a Paladin. 
To use the favourite expression of a beaten 
general, my retreat was necessarily accom- 
panied with a little disorder ; and I devoured 
the paths of ignominious flight with a rapidity 
that astonished the old man, who, notwith- 
standing his expressions of regret at my 
unmerited misfortune, no doubt secretly ap- 
plauded the rigid virtue of his chaste spouse. 

To get my things, it was necessary to pass 
before the den of this lioness ; but I was so 
afraid of her charging home, if she again 
caught sight of me, that I made a by-stander 
go upstairs for my bag, and did not feel quite 
easy in my mind till I was five miles off. 

In the evening, our road, emerging by de- 
grees from the highlands,suddenly turns 

First view 

into a great plain shut in on all sides of serai- 
by an irregular panorama of snow- 
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capped mountains ; and, at the opposite side 
of this highly-cultivated valley, the white 
houses and tapering minarets of Seraijevo can 
be seen at a distance of about ten miles. 
Local celebrities, followed by mounted re- 
tainers, gallop along the road ; and vehicles, 
driven by armed coachmen and guarded by 
footmen bristling with daggers and pistols, 
appear in greater numbers as we approach 
the town. 

Beggars seated on Turkish rugs cry loudly, 
to the passengers for charity ; black gipsies, 
covered with heavy golden ornaments, cool 
themselves in the shade ; Mussulman ladies, 
closely veiled with shrouds of white gauze, 
drive leisurely in gaudily-painted carriages; 
and ofl&cers, on white Arab horses, preceded by 
running footmen, who call to the people to 
make way for their masters, canter easily 
about the plain. 

A detached rock, almost surrounded by per- 
pendicular precipices about four hundred feet 
high, stands at the entrance of a deep gorge 
in the mountains from which the river Mig- 
liaska runs into the valley ; and extensive ram- 
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parts, towers, and battlements overlook from 
its lofty crest the beautiful panorama of 
Seraijevo intersected by the roaring torrent. 

The graceful minarets of a hundred mosques, 
as weU as the spires of a Christian cathe- 
dral, glisten among large trees ; the high red 
roof of the Pasha's palace overtops the 
neighbouring houses ; rickety balconies which 
almost touch the flying river appear like little 
pigeon-houses hanging on the walls ; and pic- 
turesque bridges, spanning the stream with 
single arches of extreme elevation, are ill- 
constructed miniatures of the Eialto at 
Venice. 

The streets and bazaars are crowded with 
Orientals of diflferent nations; and besides 
Greeks, Jews, Christians, and Turks, I saw 
several Indian MussulmanSy the history of 
whose adventurous lives would doubtless, if 
written, be extremely interesting. 

The principal hotel at Seraijevo hardly differs 
from a Turkish Han, except that the ground- 
floor contains a biUiard-room instead of 

, _ _ , . The hotel. 

horses ; and here several men, wearing 

the European costume and fez caps, smoked 
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and drank, or talked and laughed at the top 
of their voices. 

A large concourse of people, inspired by the 
most ardent curiosity, formed a circle round 
me ; and, in breathless silence, listened, with 
charmed attention, to the replies which I gave 
to my numerous interlocutors. Peter had 
disappeared ; and, imable to persuade anyone 
to give me the least assistance, a Jew, like a 
good Samaritan, at length came forward and 
offered to guide me to a Turkish bath. The 
greatest commotion followed my movements 
in the street ; and when I arrived at my desti- 
nation I was escorted by a crowd somewhat 
similar to those which in London attend the 
movements of a person who is being " run in," 
as the police call it. 

In order to show me the way, the Hebrew 
had left his commerce ; still, notwithstanding 
Jews and ^7 tl^^nks and a present, it was impos- 

only watched me undressing, and examined 
my buttons and clothes with great curiosity, 
but he even followed me, like a shadow, into 
the hottest room. 

^ came out he was still at the gate ; 
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and dogging me into my bedroom, the door 
of which he shut in order that he might amuse 
himself with less interruption and greater 
leisure, began to ransack my bag with the 
assurance of a custom-house officer. 

Notwithstanding my candid answers to 
every question, it struck me that I was re- 
garded with a great deal of suspicion ; and my 
arrival at Seraijevo was imputed to some dark 
or improper motive. One man informed me 
that there were cool and shady places in the 
most picturesque part of the fortress which I 
so much admired, where the Pasha provided 
wanderers and adventurers with food and 
lodging at the Sultan's expense ; and, further, 
that His Excellency was so soHcitous about 
the welfare of gentlemen who merited this 
attention, that he put them under the protec- 
tion of a strong guard. 

In the middle of these inuendoes, two police 
agents called upon me for my credentials, 
which they carried away with them ; and a 
short time afterwards two Turkish officers, 
one of whom was Dervish Pasha's aide-de- 
camp, came into the room, and, after very 
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friendly salutations, said that His Excellency 
welcomed me to Seraijevo, and requested me 
to ask him for whatever I wanted. 

From that moment the questions ceased; 
the landlord himseK took the greatest interest 
in all my wants; my dusty clothes were 
A peep at hrushcd by obsequious attendants, and 
^^Tof I was never addressed except as Yonr 
dvihty. Excellency, and in the most humble 
tones. It is generally the power that we have 
of injuring men which makes them respect us ; 
but everyone, and particularly a stranger, 
ought to be treated with civility. I assured, 
with all sincerity, an apologising Greek, that 
I had seen too much of the world to be the least 
annoyed; but, as an encouragement to his 
fature good manners, I gave him, for a text, 
the second verse of the thirteenth chapter 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Hebrews. 

Seraijevo is a labyrinth of Harrow and 

crooked streets ; deep streams of very cold 

water irrigate and refresh the shady 

Seraijevo. 

gardens; Mussulman girls fiU their long 
pitchers at splashing fountains; and little 
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graveyards, ornamented with large and heavy- 
cypress trees, are scattered about the place in 
haughty defiance of conservancy. 

Tobacco, slippers, shawls, turbans, fez caps, 
as well as arms and accoutrements of every 
description, for either men or horses, are piled 
in the stalls of open bazaars, where buyers and 
sellers, sitting on rugs, higgle and smoke 
before they make a bargain. Wide umbrella 
roofs, almost touching overhead, darken the 
little passages between the houses, and occa- 
sional glimpses of the surrounding mountains, 
against the clear blue sky, look like pictures 
on the overhanging rafters. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

BosNA-^ERAi— Its Histoey— The Bosniac Bets— the Jani- 
zaries—Pains AND Penalties— A Melancholy Wedding 
— BosNiAc Songs— Bosnia— Baptism— " The Sick Man"— 
Anabchy— Suppressed — Return of the Beys under an- 
other Name — ^Vedji — 1848— Omar Pasha— Difficulty of 
understanding savages — turks and christians— party 
Passions — My Reception by the Pasha — His Notions 
— Respect — His Court Fool— Enlightened Turks — The 
Greek Church— Bosniac Morals— An Uncared-for Girl 
— '* how have the mighty fallen i " — limited powers of 
THE Pashas— Home Rulers in Bosnia — Strong Constitu- 
tions — Extraordinary Cures — Turkish Baths— Beauties 
Fighting— Bosniac Militia— A Real Footman— A Pleas- 
ant Travelling Companion. 

The prospect from the castle on the great rock 
which commands the town is very extensive, 
Bosna- ^^^ cmbraces the winding course of the 
Serai. MigUaska through a sombre and pro- 
found chasm in the mountains ; a richly-coloured 
panorama of domes, minarets, red roofs, gar- 
dens and groves spread out below ; besides a 
bird's-eye view of picturesque bridges span- 
ning, at intervals, the foaming and angry 
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stream. Some modern works strengthen the 
ancient fortifications ; and the rugged towers 
or walls, constructed without the assistance of 
mortar, enclose, in addition to the purely 
Turkish quarter of Seraijevo, a green field or 
plain of considerable extent. 

The river is turned aside at the foot of the 
steep precipice on which the fort of Bosnia,^ 
as they call it, is placed ; and here kiosks and 
cafes, standing in the stream on piles of wood, 
are crowded with gaily - dressed Christian, 
Mussulman, and Jewish girls, who come out 
in great numbers in order to enjoy the cool- 
ness of an evening breeze. They cluster to- 
gether near the eddying pools, and, as the 
slanting banks are strewn over with carpets, 
the variegated colouring of their rich costumes 
impresses one with the notion of a fairy scene. 

According to Luccari, in his ** History of 
Eagusa,'' the castle on the cliff was built in 
1270 by a Hungarian general named j^ 
Cotroman ; but it fell into the hands of ^^*^^- 
the Turks, under Evrenos Bey, on their first 

^ Bosna-Serai is the Turkish name for the citadel as 
well as for the city of Seraijevo. 
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irruption into Europe, and a long time before 
the taking of Constantinople, It was, in its 
day, a redoubtable stronghold, which com- 
manded the plain, and, at the same time, 
served as a safe retreat in times of danger. 
The rock is called Ikatina ; the old castle was 
known as Vrack-Bosna to the Hungarians ; but 
a town, or a village, existed on these heights 
from immemorial time.^ 

Seraijevo, at first a small collection of 
houses among the vineyards in the vaUey, 
grew by degrees into a large city, with a popu- 
lation of ninety thousand souls ; and Quiclet, 
who visited it more than two hundred years 
ago, and about forty before it was burned by 
the far-famed Prince Eugene, declares that it 
then contained a hundred mosques, one hundred 
and sixty-nine fountains, besides large Turkish 
baths and vast bazaars. A Latin bishop was 
nominated by the Emperor of Germany, as 
King of Hungary, coeval with the building of 
the fort by Cotroman ; but long before that 

^ Most of the modern fortifications on the rock were 
constructed in 1737 by Helkimzada Ali Pasha. — Hammer, 
vol. xiv. 
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time there was a diocese established in the 
town upon the rock. 

When the Austrians attacked Seraijevo, it 
was the largest town, with the exception of 
Constantinople, in European Turkey, and a 
Turkish Moolah as well as a Greek arch- 
bishop resided there. Before the destruction 
of the Janizaries, it was the residence of the 
Aga, and even now it exercises such a power- 
ful influence over the rest of the province that 
the movements of an invading army would 
always be directed against it. Pouqueville, 
whose works only exist in manuscript, and 
who travelled through Bosnia in 1647, says 
that a caravan journey from Bosna-Serai to 
the Dalmatian frontier occupied five days.^ 

When the town below was burned by 
Prince Eugene, the Turkish population took 
refuge behind the walls of the fort; and 
the large number of Janizaries living at 
Seraijevo, showed such a bold front, that the 
Austrians, who had no point of appui, and 
ran a great risk of being cut off by the 
pensioned Janizaries and Bosniac Beys, 

1 This manuscript is in the national library at Paris, 
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coming from the mountain castles to the 
rescue of the capital, retreated precipitately, 
-without daring to attack the heights.^ 

Bosnia, known to the Greeks by the more 
general name of Croatia, was, in the time 
of the Emperors, ruled by a Eoman Governor ; 
at the end of the tweKth century it became a 
Hungarian province ; and, two hundred years 
afterwards, — ^having, in the meantime, passed 
through many revolutions, — ^it enjoyed a kind 
of doubtful independence under a person who 
called himseK king. 

It is said that fear and hatred of the Hun- 
garians caused the Bosniacs to form a secret 
alliance with the Turks ; but it is certain that 
when the chiefs of the latter nation^ became 
Mahommedans in a body, they embraced their 
new religion with the usual fervour of pro- 
selytes. According to Turkish law, every 
country conquered by the Sultan was divided 
among his military officers; who were thus 
rewarded for faithful services, and whose pre- 

1 " Bosnia considered in its connection with the Ottoman 
Empire/' by Major Charles Pertusier. 
*^ See chapter seventh of this work, paragraph ** Bosnia." 
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sence at the head of armed retainers on their 
newly acquired properties, where they built 
strong castles, secured the obedience of the 
frightened Christians. 

In embracing the creed of the Prophet, the 
Bosniac landed proprietors were suddenly 
assimilated with the Turks ; from that ,p^g p^g_ 
moment they were united together by^^^^^^^* 
the double influence of interest and religion ; 
and both the renegade Slavish aristocracy, 
with the Ottoman titles of Beys or Capitans, 
as well as the Janizary chiefs, to whom they 
were closely allied, oppressed the Christian 
peasants with equal cruelty; displayed the 
fiercest animosity against any amelioration in 
the condition of these serfs ; and often openly 
defied the authority of the Sultan. 

The title of Bey, as well as that of Capitan, 
was hereditary. These chiefs resisted, with 
arms in their hands, the Pasha who was sent 
from Constantinople to rule them; and the 
population of the country, very naturally, 
dreaded the permanent authority of a local 
tyrant, who was always near them, more than 
the transitory powers of an Imperial Governor, 
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ever liable to be removed. In maimers and 
appearance there is no diflFerence whatever 
between a Bosniac Mussulman and a Turk ; 
and a traveller suddenly arriving at Serai- 
jevo, which, on account of the beauties of 
its situation, as well as from the fanaticism 
of its inhabitants, is called the Damascus of 
the North, might easily fancy that he was in 
the heart of Asia. 

In former times the old castle was the resi- 
dence of a Turkish Pasha, but his authority 
The Jani- ^^^ prccarious ; he lived in constant 
zones, terror of the Janizaries, who made 
Seraijevo into a kind of military republic; 
and this turbulent oligarchy, disapproving 
the conduct or the neighbourhood of an Otto- 
man Governor, compelled him, although he 
was called the Wuzeer of Bosnia, to live at 
Travnik, from where, and as a great favour, he 
was occasionally allowed to visit the capital 
on condition of not staying in it more than 
a single night. 

This form of government resembled in 
many respects that of republican towns in the 
Middle Ages, but it was much less exclusive ; 
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and any Mussulman who commanded either 
wealth or consideration, possessed the freedom 
of the city, which, once acquired, was trans- 
mitted regularly to his posterity. 

Old men at Seraijevo tell stories of what 
they have themselves seen; and, from these 
accounts, it appears that a butcher or a p^.^^^ ^^^ 
baker, nailed by the ear to his shop door p^^^^*^®^- 
for cheating, was a very common sight ; people 
were hung, impaled, or cut to pieces with per- 
fect impunity; and the Christians, although 
very jealous of their women among themselves, 
were so cowed that they freely surrendered 
either their wives or their daughters to a Turk. 
During the intolerant government of the 
ferocious Beys, a Christian girl, in gaudy 
clothes, stood at the altar with aAmeian- 

choly 

handsome boy, who was in the act wedding. 
of taking her for better for worse, when some 
Mussulmans, who saw the ceremony, waxing 
wroth at the gaiety of their clothes, the proud 
air of the bridegroom, and the applause of the 
spectators at what they thought were foolish 
and superstitious rites, fell upon the unhappy 
pair; and in the presence of the wedding 
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party, who dared not inteifeie, hacked them 
to pieces on the grass. It was an insult to the 
Mussulman religion, they said, for Christians 
to dress as handsomely as Turks. 

In harbarous songs which they call piesmas, 
the Slavish Christians have preserved some 
B^j,^^ traits of their domestic history; and 
"■"^ these national ballads, like all party 
music, are naturally very oflFensive to the 
ears of their opponents. One of them re- 
lates how a Turk, sending to a person named 
Nicholas, ordered him to prepare thirty sheep 
and thirty virgins for the entertainment of his 
guards on their passage through a village of 
which the latter was chief; and also directed 
that his handsome young wife Helen should 
remain alone in her private apartments, as she 
was the woman above all others whom this 
Mussulman wished to honour. 

Thirty young men, dressed as girls, waited 
for the Turks; and Nicholas, iu his wife's 
clothes, received the commander. The 
amorous Mussulmans hung up their arms 
in order to act the part of tender lovers ; 
when the Christians, drawing daggers which 
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had been concealed under their robes, mui;- 
dered every one of their admirers. 

The whole life of the Sultan Mahmoud was 
a straggle against the arrogance of the Jani- 
zary party, which, supported by the 

Bosmla. 

Bosniac Beys, ruled Bosnia with the 
unfeeling cruelty of taskmasters, Yelaludin 
Pasha came to this province in order to dis- 
place the authority of these tyrants by that 
of ofl&cers regularly appointed by the Sultan ; 
and the delight of the Christian peasants at his 
mission was only equalled by the detestation 
in which he was held by their oppressors. 

In 1822 there was no province, in the whole 
of Turkey, where the authority of the Sultan 
was more openly defied; and Yelaludin, de- 
feated and heart-broken, at length poisoned 
himseK in despair. 

In 1827 the Sultan destroyed the Janizaries 
at Constantinople by means of other troops 
disciplined and drilled according to the Euro- 
pean fashion; but his task was not finished 
till he broke the power of their partisans in 
the country. 

In Slavish to cross and to baptize are ex- 
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pressed by the same word ; and the Janizaries, 
who resisted all attempts to assimilate 

Baptism. 

their miiform to that of Europeans, 
jeered at the cross-belts of the new troops; 
declared that they were Christian accoutre- 
ments ; and that if they required baptism they 
might get it from the Russians or Austrians, 
as weU as from the Sultan. Abdurahim 
Pasha, with the assistance of a few partisans 
of legitimate authority, marched on Seraijevo. 

" Mussuhnans of Bosnia," declared his first 
manifesto, " I salute you in the faith, and 
*'in brotherly love. I will not recall your 
*' folly. I come to open your eyes to the 
'* light. I carry you the holy orders of our 
*' powerful Sultan, and I expect obedience 
" from you. In this case I am authorized to 
*' forgive you all your errors. Choose ! It de- 
" pends on yourselves to lose or to save your 
*' Uves. Eeflect with maturity, in order not to 
*• expose yourselves to a late repentance." 

The authority of the Sultan exercises a 
mighty and religious influence on the hearts 
of the faithful; and the tone as well as the 
reputation of Abdurahim, frightened the boldest 
amonfif the mutineers. 
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He executed several Beys ; and as Seraijevo, 
the residence of many of the great proprietors, 
exercised a vast influence on the country, he 
made his public entry into that town sur- 
rounded by every pompous formality which 
could impress the multitude with his power 
and importance. Scorning the exclusive rights 
to which the confederation that domineered 
in the town laid claim, he made the castle 
the seat of his government ; and he executed; 
the evening of his arrival, more than a hun- 
dred men. 

Shortly afterwards a victorious Eussian 
army crossed the Balkans ; the Sultan's fleet 
was annihilated at Navarino ; the Jani- ,,r^^ ^.^^ 
zaries had ceased to exist; the country °^*^'" 
was bankrupt ; and, to quote a writer of fifty 
years ago, ^^predictions which for a hundred 
^' years have been repeated without being ac- 
*' complishedj'' seemed likely to be at length 
fulfilled. The Emperor Nicholas said the sick 
man was very bad, and that it was time to 
think seriously about his inheritance. 

The Bosniac chiefs, taking advantage of the 
weakness of the Government, revolted against 
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the authority of Ahdurahim, who, after fiercely 
resisting them in the streets of Seraijevo, was 
ohliged to taJke refage in the citadel; from 
which, notwithstanding his stuhbom and cour- 
ageous defence at the head of a very small 
force, he was at length compelled to retire. 

The departure of Ahdurahim was followed 

by complete anarchy ; each person became the 

redresser of his own wrongs; and crime, 

Anarchy. 

hatred, and ambition, chose their own 
means for the gratification of private passion. 

When the Beys condescended to negociate 
with the Sultan, they demanded three con- 
ditions : — 

1. That no kind of reform should ever be 
introduced into the country. 

2. That they should be governed by one of 
their own Beys instead of by a Turkish Pasha. 

3. That one Hussein, a Capitan, should be 
raised to that dignity. 

The Sultan then declared his intention of 
destroying for ever the power of the Beys; 
and "^th a view to crushing the rebellion of 
the old Turkish party at a single blow, Kara 
Mahmoud, recently appointed Pasha of Bosnia, 
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eame to take possession of his government at 
the head of thirty thousand men, of which 
twelve thousand were regular soldiers, drilled^ 
exercised, and clothed in accordance with 
modern ideas- 

The Bosniac forces were commanded by 
Hussein Capitan ; but jealousy of his autho- 
rity, and the disunion of the Beys, caused 
him to be completely defeated in the valley 
of Seraijevo; from where, after displaying 
great courage, he ran away, and took refuge 
in Austrian territory. 

The capture of Seraijevo by the new troops 
was not followed by any of those shocking 
scenes to which, on former occasions, ^^^^ 
the inhabitants had been accustomed ; p^®^^^- 
but the Beys, who considered themselves quite 
safe in their little castles, were^ one after the 
other, compelled to surrender. In the hope 
of appearing innocent, many of these chiefs 
declared that they had not favoured the re- 
bellion; but, sternly warned of their culpa- 
bility in not having acted against it, they 
were offered a free pardon, on the condition 
that they should reside in any part of Turkey 
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except Bosnia ; and, notwithstanding the love 
which might be expected to animate these 
men for the soil on which they and their fore- 
fathers had exercised such despotic authority, 
they freely accepted the stipulations. 

The Turkish Government garrisoned Se- 
raijevo with ten thousand regular troops ; but 
the pensioned Janizaries, and all the old 
Turkish party, long blamed them for every 
misfortune that happened to the empire, not 
excluding epidemics, earthquakes, or famines. 

Although the hereditary dignity of Bey had 
been abolished, many of those chiefs, in ac- 
Return of cepting appointments as officers of the 

the Beys 

under Turkish Government, still enjoyed at 

another 

name, least some of their privileges ; and a 
revolt of the Christian peasants in 1835 was 
easily suppressed. 

Ascending the throne in 1839, Abdul Metjid 
followed the enlightened policy of his father, 
and by a proclamation, called .the Hatti- 
Scherif of Gulhana, gave a Magna Charta to 
the Christians. 

Foreseeing, in this measure, the complete 
ruin of their order, the Bosnian aristocracy 
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raised, in 1840, the standard of another rebel- 
lion; and marching with twenty thousand 
men on Travnik, compelled the Pasha to take 
refuge in the mountains. Although surprised 
he was not defeated, and the feudal mobs 
were driven back on Seraijevo by nine thou- 
sand regular Turkish soldiers. 

Several Beys were executed, the Pasha 
hoisted the Sultan's standard on the castle 
at Seraijevo, and the remnant of these 

Vedji. 

turbident chiefs took refuge across the 
Austrian frontier. Unable to effect their 
objects by force, they had recourse to in- 
trigue ; and from the reports which they 
spread, with great diligence, it was firmly 
believed that Vedji Pasha, who had suppressed 
their rebellion, meant to declare himself the 
independent king of Bosnia, in imitation of 
Mahommed Ali in Egypt. 

Those reports, however unfounded, fright- 
ened the sensibilities of the Porte. Vedji was 
recalled, several Beys were appointed, as 
officers, to the same dignities which they had 
formerly filled by right of succession ; and in a 
short time, though under a new name, the 
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tyranny of the old Turkish party was renewed. 
They were as hostile as formerly to the new 
system, and only waited for a favoorable 
opportunity to change it by force. 

Every revolution or trouble in the provinces 

of the Lower Danube finds an echo in Bosnia, 

and the Hungarian rebellion of 1848^ 

1848. 

was followed by a revolt of the Bosniac 
and Herzegovinian Mussulmans. Omar Pasha, 
afterwards well known to Englishmen as the 
Turkish Conmiander-in-Chief in the Crimea, 
was now sent into Bosnia with a large Otto- 
man army. He pursued the Beys with un- 
compromising diligence ; and dragging them, 
after many skirmishes, from the most inac- 
cessible of their httle castles in the mountains, 
sent them in chains to Constantinople. At 
the head of well-disciplined soldiers, he 
routed them both on the hills and in the 
plains ; and after slow but profoundly calcu- 
lated operations, he broke for ever the power 
of these cruel chieftains. 

A Slav by birth, and long an officer in the 

^ See paragraphs '' Bevolntion of 1848,'* and following, in 
the tweUlh chapter of this work 
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Austrian army, Omar Pasha, from his know- 
ledge of the language, as well as from ^^^ 
the temperance and justice of his ad- ^*^^*' 
ministration, was eminently qualified to govern 
Bosnia; for although he had adopted the Mus- 
sulman religion, and enjoyed the confidence of 
the Sultan, the Slavish Christians looked up 
to him with implicit confidence. 

It is very difficult for a civilised man to 
force his mind into a chain of thoughts similar 
to those of ignorant and fervid Mussul- Difficulty 

T • 1 • 1 i_ i» • J • of under- 

mans ; and it is only by means of mti- standing 
mate intercourse, accompanied with ^*^*^^* 
patient analogies, that he can ever hope to 
place himseK mentally in their position. 

Their simple piety is untroubled by the 
shadow of a doubt; their traditions and edu- 
cation, as well as their experience, force them 
to hate a Christian ; and the poHcy of their 
superiors skilfully manipulates, for its own 
advantage, the passions and prejudices of such 
unreasoning bigots. 

The fatigue of thought is unhappily a 
labour too arduous for the great majority of 
men ; and they hate because they hate, and 
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believe because they believe, with no other 
fonndation for their animosities or for their 
opinions than those thoughtless sympathies 
which reflect the judgments of a certain party. 

Thousands of manly and honest Englishmen 
are convinced that an uninteresting and vulgar 
person^ is the victim of a conspiracy of which 
everybody who smiles at the impostor, or who 
sighs at the credulity of his civilised country- 
men, is an affiliated member ; and, in the 
same manner, equally manly and honest 
Turks are firmly persuaded that any liberties 
granted to the Christians are a plot against 
the religion of Mahommed, and that it is the 
duty of every pious Mussulman to oppose 
them. 

The Turks* and the Christians in Bosnia, 
except for service in the army,' are on a foot- 
Tnrks and ^G ^^ equality ; but the remembrance 
^^^^^^^^^ of ancient persecutions still inspires 
those deadly hatreds which, like the passions 

^ Arihnr Orton. 

' The Bosniac Mossiilmans, although the majority of them 
are ignorant of the Turkish hmgoage, are always called Tnrks. 

' It would be very imprndent to admit Christians into the 
Turkish armies. 
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of Eibandmen and Orangemen in the north of 
Ireland, are ever ready to break out with a 
violence all the more astonishing because the 
causes that might justify it have long been 
removed. 

A feast, a procession, a word, or a song, may at 
any moment set the province in a blaze which 
would throw even the riots of Belfast p^^ . 
into the shade ; and foreign agents, by p^^^^^- 
fanning the flames, put serious impediments 
in the way of order. God knows the Turkish 
Government is not the most enlightened ad- 
ministration in Europe ; but it has fearful diffi- 
culties to contend with, and its despotic and 
paternal rule certainly prevents the Bosniacs 
from tearing each other to pieces. 

Every misfortune is attributed to the Turks, 
and we hear so often that they are tyrants 
and oppressors, that people generally believe 
they are so. The Home Eulers are not 
ashamed to declare that the English Govern- 
ment drove the ships out of the Shannon ; and 
as there are people silly enough to accept that 
trumpery statement as a matter of fact, it is 
not surprising that less enlightened dreamers 
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should impute their own ignorance, incivility, 
and want of enterprise to any cause except 
to that of the levity and harharism from which 
it all arises. 

The day after arriving at Seraijevo I went 
by appointment to pay my respects to Dervish 
Pasha, who is the Wuzeer or Governor of 
My recep. Bosuia. His palacc is a stately build- 

tion by . . n» -i 

the Pasha, mg ; its loug flights of stairs, as well 
as the entrance, are guarded by sentries, each 
one of whom cried " Salutation " in a loud 
voice, as, at the third motion of the present, 
he touched with the Httle finger of his left 
hand the projection above the lock-plate of 
his fire-lock ; and crowds of officers and officials 
loitered outside the audience chamber. 

After I had waited a short time in a very 
large room, the sides of which are completely 
surrounded by sofas, and the floors covered 
with handsome Turkey carpets, the Pasha ap- 
peared. He is a fine and soldierlike looking 
old man, with extremely pleasant and gra- 
cious manners. Welcoming me to Seraijevo, 
he made me sit down by his side ; and, seeming 
greatly amused at my journey from Brod, the 
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account of which caused him to chuckle with 
infinite glee, he declared that Englishmen were 
most extraordinary fellows, and that the devil 
would not stop them doing whatever they 
took into their heads. 

He asked me a great deal about India, and 
told me that once, being at Bagdad, he pro- 
jected a journey to Bombay, but that ^.g 
unforeseen circumstances prevented an ^^*^^^^- 
expedition on which he had long set his 
heart. He then amused me with several 
anecdotes about Hindu^tanee jugglers, whose 
performances he attributed to magic ; and de- 
clared that their diabolical talents excelled 
those of any other sorcerers on the face of the 
earth. 

He also gave me an account of the splen- 
dour of the Austrian Emperor, who, a short 
time previously, receiving him with extreme 
friendliness at Ragusa, invited him to a 
feast at which the plates were changed and 
the dishes handed round by captains and 
colonels dressed in superb uniforms. He 
mistook the waiters for officers of high rank ; 
and, although laughing at his blunder, I re- 
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membered, a long time ago, at Yienna, thinkmg 
that a lady's footman was an admiral. Never- 
theless, he would not allow me to correct 
him, and repeatedly declared, with extreme 
obstinacy, that they were certainly captains 
at the very least. 

Several officers and others came to speak to 
Dervish while I was with him. When he ad- 
dressed them, folding their hands to- 
gether in front of their breasts, they 
bowed to the ground in attitudes of extreme 
hmnihty; but no one sat down before him 
except his court fool, who, to the great delight 
of the Pasha, called for coflfee and cigarettes, 
made himself very comfortable on the sofa, 
and told me, because of a similarity that he 
detected between my name and that of the 
Slavish term for magpie, that I teas a wood- 
pecker. 

This jest tickled the PasLa ; but when the 
Donkey Aga, as he is called, told me with 
His Court g^®^* gravity that although the fool, still 
^^^ he was no fool, old Dervish roared with • 
laughter; and our merriment was vastly in- 
creased by the serious and important aspect of 
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the jester, who, notwithstanding the violence 
of our mirth, never changed a muscle of his 
solemn face. 

There is of course no Christian society at 
Seraijevo, except that which is formed by the 
families of consuls ; but as there are Eniight- 
none of those petty animosities that Turks. 
generally distract small companies which are 
constantly thrown together, men representing 
different political interests with great obstinacy 
and perseverance assemble in private inter- 
course without importing public quarrels. 
Frenchmen or Germans, Austrians, English, 
and Eussians, associate together with great 
joviality and good humour ; and I was not long 
at Seraijevo before I felt that I wa^ not a 
stranger. 

Old Dervish and his officers freely accept 
invitations to dine or to dance; and a ball in 
thelarge room at the palace is looked forward 
to by more than one pretty girl with vast 
anxiety. I began to feel so comfortable among 
a pleasant and hospitable family, each mem- 
ber of which deserves a medal from the Eoyal 
Humane Society for rescuing me from the vile 
VOL. n. 9 
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hotel, that I shuddered at the thought of 
another tedious journey in a cart ; and more 
particularly so as I spent both the days and 
the evenings very happily. 

The pictures of a multitude of saints in a 
large gilt frame, which ahnost fills up one side 
The Greek ^^ *^® Greek Cathedral, are a present to 
^"^^ the orthodox Christians from the Em- 
peror of Eussia ; but so parsimonious and mean 
is the congregation, that, notwithstanding the 
beauty and value of this handsome gift, whose 
carriage was franked as far as Brod, it actually 
wailed piteously at being asked to pay for 
the horses which brought these false gods to 
Seraijevo from the banks of the Save. 

The Mussulmans opposed for many years 
the erection of a church at Seraijevo, and the 
greatest indignation was expressed at the 
handsome proportions of this Greek Cathedral, 
which, eclipsing the grandeur of the circum- 
jacent mosques, was regarded by the faithful 
as an insult to the religion of Mahommed. 

An organized rising of the Turks was in- 
tended to greet the ceremony of its consecra- 
tion ; but Dervish Pasha was so well prepared. 
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disposed his troops so advantageously, and 
proclaimed his intention of treating the rioters 
with such terrible severity, that the festival 
passed off very quietly ; and the amusements 
and devotions were so carefully guarded by 
Turkish soldiers, who quietly took possession 
of all those points in the town from where 
they could act promptly if necessary against 
their co-religionists, that the rejoicings were 
perfectly undisturbed. 

Notwithstanding an apparent severity of 
manners, the morality of the population at 
Seraijevo is extremely lax; married ^^^^^ 
women, although they conceal their °^^^®* 
faces with greater care than the females of 
Constantinople, are nevertheless allowed 
perfect liberty, and, unrecognizable in their 
white shrouds, go wherever they please, and 
stay away from home in the day time as long 
as they Uke. 

The young girls, on the contrary, only wear 
a shawl over their heads ; and this exposure 
of a handsome face is often followed with 
unpleasant results. The intelligent Busbe- 
quius highly approves of women being closely 
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veiled, because he considers^ perhaps judging 
others by himself, that a well-constituted 
young man invariably &lls in love with a fine 
girl whenever he is thrown for a short time 
into her society, or even her presence. For 
fear of giving offence, however, he requests 
that his notions on this subject may be kept 
secret. 

One day we had a delightful picnic at the 
sources of the Bosna river, which comes out 
of a mountain distant about ten miles from 
Seraijevo. 

The neighbourhood of the place is like an 
ornamental park ; and, instead of rising in a 
pond or a marsh, the water bursts in seven 
jets from the side of a green bank, and pre- 
sents to the astonished spectator an appearance 
of artificial water- works very similar to the 
cascades in the park at Vincennes ; but so 
great is the discharge, that, at a distance of a 
few yards, a deep and strong current roUs 
away under the trees. The learned Moreri, in 
his description of Bosnia, says that the Bosna 
rises in Servia, runs through Bosna-Serai, 
and waters the province; and these grotesque 
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jgrrors are an evidence of great ignorance, even 
among geographers, concerning the Ottoman 
empire; for the configuration' of the country for- 
bids the possibility of such a watercourse, and 
the Bosna is several miles from Seraijevo, 
which is situated on the Migliaska. 

A wild country girl, with thick black hair 
and beautiful swimming eyes shaded with long 

and rich eye-lashes, came to gaze at An un- 
cared-for 
the novelty of our pleasant party. She gu-i. 

ought to have been extremely handsome ; but 
rough, dirty, and uncared-for, she presented 
more the appearance of an able-bodied boy 
than that of the fine young girl which she 
might have been made with a great deal 
of soap and water. Her intellect was as un- 
cultivated as her person; notwithstanding a 
very pleasant face, she appeared perfectly 
stupid ; and asked one of the ydong ladies of 
our party if she was not the mother of her 
sister, who was only a year younger. 

On our way back to Seraijevo we met a 
Bosniac Bey going on a shooting ex- u^^^ 
pedition to the mountains. Although l^ght^® 
the head of a clan that was once very 
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powerful, lie is reduced to extreme porerty; 
but the pride of this Highland chief is not hum- 
bled, for he sat proudly on his weU-bred pony, 
and looked haughtily at the passers-by, as if he 
thought that they were far beneath him. He 
often goes to look at the ruined little castle of 
his father, where he was bom ; he keeps, as a 
sacred treasure which he hopes to unfold again, 
the old banner borne before his ancestors in 
many a desperate fight ; but his income is re- 
-duced to about five-and-twenty poxmds a year. 

He had the manners, if not the appearance, 
of a gentleman ; and, notwithstanding a bold 
and defiant aspect, he saluted us with great 
courtesy. The influence of these men has 
gone; but there are still old Janizaries and 
Mussulmans in the coxmtry who weep bitterly 
over the fallen fortunes of the Beys. 

Those sympathies keep alive the most deadly 
hatreds, which are all the more venomous be- 
cause of their impotence ; and, however we may 
disapprove their principles, we must applaud 
that fidelity and generosity which clings to 
the misfortunes of degraded commanders. 

Some years ago, the power of a Pasha was 
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uncontrolled; but since communication with 
Constantinople has been made easy by Limited 
telegraphs extending all over Turkey, ofThr 
their authority is curtailed in a manner 
that causes it to be little feared. A military 
governor, in the case of actual revolution, puts 
down insurgents with a strong hand; and, 
proclaiming martial law, or threatening death 
to the disobedient, acts in strict conformity 
with what is called the custom of war in like 
cases. During the revolution in Spain, the 
revolt of the Commune in France, and the 
mutiny of the Indian Sepoys, military officers 
were much less merciful than Dervish Pasha 
last summer; but every grievance of a 
Christian subject of the Porte is made public 
and exaggerated by people who have an in- 
terest to throw discredit on the Sultan's ad- 
ministration.^ 

The Pashas, under ordinary circumstances, 
afraid of getting into trouble by causing a 
scandal, often slur over offences which, imder 

1 The lies published about Dervish Pasha last July may- 
be taken as a fair specimen of intelligence coming from 
Slavish sources. 
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a strong Government, would be visited with 
the severest punishment ; and every rebel or 
malefactor endeavours and often succeeds in 
gaining political or religious sympathies for 
those vulgar offences which, in the rest of 
Europe, would receive the unqualified disap- 
probation of every honest man. 

A constitutional form of government given 
to the provinces of European Turkey, would 
Home be as useless to them as a knee buckle 

Rulers 

in Bosnia, to a Highlander. For many years to 
come they must be governed despotically ; but 
the officers of a despotism ought to have great 
powers, exercised under a wholesome inspec- 
tion, in order to prevent their being disgraced 
by caprices of cruelty or corruption. Other- 
wise, the terror of summary and equal justice 
being unfelt, the ignorant peasants, constantly 
stirred up by unprincipled agitators, ascribe 
leniency, or even delay, which they think is 
hesitation, to fear ; and object, like the mis- 
guided people of Herzegovina last summer, 
to pay the taxes. 

The impotence of the Pasha, the delay 
necessarily caused by answering questions 
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from Constantinople, and the tenderness of 
the Central Government in dealing with these 
insolent insurgents, caused the revolt to gain 
an importance which prompt action, in the 
early stages of the trouble, would have entirely 
prevented. 

It is thought that the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe is only a matter of time ; and 
disrespect for rulers, on the eve of departure, 
is greatly increased by the assistance and 
sympathies of those professional agitators 
who possess the art of gulling their followers 
in a manner that keeps the unfortunate 
Eastern Question in a continual simmer. 
Owing to its large Mussulman population, 
Home Eule in Bosnia would be attended with 
insurmountable dijBSculties, compared to which 
a similar form of government in Ireland would 
be harmonious and edifying. 

The peasant women in Bosnia are very 
strong, and do a great deal of laborious work, 
even when they are within a few days strong 

constitu- 

of giving birth to children. It often tions. 
happens that, being alone with their flocks, 
they deliver themselves ; and, washing the 
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babe in a neighbouring stream, continue to 
nurse it until another is born. It is not 
unusual to see a Bosniac mother suckling a 
child of six years old. In sxmimer, the men 
generally sleep on the bare ground, and in the 
open air ; and, till they are fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, i»he boys only wear a single 
garment, which, leaving a free use of the 
limbs, makes them very active as well as 
hardy. The poor people have no furniture in 
their cabins ; and in winter, after eating their 
food round the warmth of burning logs, they 
sleep for the night with their feet turned 
towards the fire. 

Their treatment of diseases, although as- 
tonishing to learned Doctors, is said to be 
very efficacious ; patients are killed or cured 
with astonishing rapidity ; and brandy, mixed 
with gunpowder and pepper, is considered an 
infallible remedy for colicor indigestion, as well 
as for every description of internal disorder. 

Constipation is banished with a red-hot stone 
fastened on the stomach ; rhexmiatism is eased 
Extra- by the application of iron, in the same 

ordinary 

curea awfcQ Condition, to the afflicted limb ; 
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and lumbago is said to disappear before a rub- 
bing which takes the skin off a person's back. 

The people in the Turkish bath, where I 
used to spend an hour every day, were cut, 
gashed, or marked all over their bodies ; and 
an old fellow, inspecting me with great interest 
for some time, remarked that I must have 
always been a very healthy man, because I 
had never been fired, or stoned, or rubbed. 

Turkish baths in the West are more lux- 
urious and cleaner than they are in Turkey ; 
but the temperature of the former is Turkish 
altogether different; for the bather ^**^'- 
comes out roasted instead of boiled. The 
effect of these operations in London and in 
Constantinople is entirely dissimilar; and I 
much prefer the Turkish system. Every day 
when I left the hottest room, and, rolled up 
in white cloths, besides wearing a turban of 
the same colour, sat on a carpet inhaling a 
large hookah, the old Turk to whom the 
establishment belonged used to participate in 
my contentment, and frequently declared, 
with smiles of approval, that I was a regular 
Bosniac. 
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Tlie Turks take such delight in this arti- 
ficial heat, that, after stopping in the hottest 
Beauties ^00^^ ^^ scvcral hours, they come out 
fighting, completely prostrated ; and, lying down 
outside, sigh and groan as if they were on 
the rack. Women spend the whole day in 
the hath, where friends meet together by 
invitation in order to gossip and amuse each 
other; but their affectionate aspirations are 
often marred by the ill-temper of some of the 
party; and I have been assured, by a lady 
who had often attended such assemblies, that 
they occasionally finished in a pitched battle, 
in which hair, ears, and noses were so severely 
handled, that some of the most perfect forms, 
perhaps, in the world, often returned to their 
masters with many a discolouring bruise on 
rounded charms, whose adaptation to love 
made them especially unsuitable to war. 

During my stay at Seraijevo, the Bosniac 
mihtia was out for training ; and twice every 
Bosniac ^^7 *^® discordaut notes of braying 
™^^^ horns accompanied by clattering drums 
brought a thousand heads out of the windows 
in the main street. The soldiers were all 
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Mussulmans; and a more able-bodied and a 
sturdier material I have hardly ever seen 
under arms. With the scantiest fare, they 
are capable of marching forty or fifty miles in 
a day; and there was not among them a 
single man who could be called a weed. 

The great weight of these strong peasants 
would bear down the soldiers of most conti- 
nental nations, if they met them with cold 
steel ; but the extraordinary stupidity of their 
leaders would, in real war, most likely club 
them in some position where they would not 
be capable of putting out their strength. Pro- 
perly handled, anything could be done with 
such men; but as there is Httle chance of 
their getting fair play from the dolts who lead 
them, it is probable that, when the occasion 
arises, nothing wiU be done with them. 

All throughout the East, unless in the case 
of a very poor man, even a pedestrian is 
invariably accompanied by a follower ; ^ ^^^^ 
and Orientals are apt to treat a person •^^^*°^*^* 
who goes about by himself with great con- 
tempt. A Turk arms all his servants when 
he undertakes a journey; and, followed by 
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such a crowd of dependents, lie is looked upon 
as a powerful and imposing person. Every 
European of respectability, whether male or 
female, going on foot through the streets of 
Seraijevo, is always preceded by a footman ; 
who, affecting the superb air of a drum-major 
at the head of a regiment, moves down the 
centre of the street with very dignified and 
measured paces, and taps with a long wand 
people staring at, or getting in the way of, 
the lady or gentleman whom he is protecting. 
As these men are always armed with swords 
and pistols, and, from a constant habit of 
scowling, have worked their features into an 
habitual expression of ferocity, their slightest 
admonitions are generally obeyed with great 
alacrity. Travellers in the country are always 
accompanied by one or two armed men of 
this class; not from any apprehension of 
danger, but in order to impress the people in 
villages as well as those along the road, that 
the person, thus accompanied, is a great 
fellow, whom it is advisable to conciliate. 

Dervish Pasha wanted to send at least one 
of these functionaries with me when I left 
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Seraijevo; but I found a much more ^ pleasant 
suitable companion in a Turk, whose com!""'^ 
sword and pistols promised a powerful ^^^^^' 
auxiliary in case of attack, and whose agree- 
ment to pay for haK of the cart made me 
appreciate his society much more than that 
of a subsidised ally. 
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Departure prom Serauevo — Sensation — Morning Hymns — 
Alpine Scenery— Bad Roads — Parable— Splendid Views 
— CoENiTZA— Curiosity— The Turkish Han — Departure 
BY Moonlight — The Pass op Yablonitza— Its Wonder- 
PUL Entrance— Its Extreme Beauty — Dangerous Agci- 
DENT— The Sultan's Path — ^The Tartar Post — ^Haed 
Biding — Jolting Carts— Triumphal Entry into Mobtar 
— The Persian Host — Gentlemen. 

At five o'clock in the morning, and accom- 
panied by my Turk, I left Seraijevo in a cart 
made very comfortable with a bed of 

Departure j j • i. i. 

from hay, and dnven by a most amusmg 

Seraijevo. 

savage, who, although a Mussulman, 
never delayed our progress for the repetition 
of any of those five daily prayers prescribed 
by the ordinances of his holy religion. 

The morning air had an exhilarating 
effect upon his spirits, as well as upon those 
of the horses; and as we galloped over 
the rough road at the rate of about twelve 

Les an hour, he roared boisterously and at 
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the full power of his voice. His notes never 
varied, but they were so pleasing to the mu- 
sical faculties of our horses, that whenever 
their master sung, they turned back their ears 
in order to hear more distinctly, if such a 
thing were possible, his appalling yells. 

From the blank astonishment of passers-by, 
I can imagine the expression of Jehu's face 
when he produced some of his best 

Sensation. 

executed morsels; but I could only 
marvel at the distorted appearance of the 
back of his neck, the veins in which were 
so swollen and so impleasantly distended that 
they looked like black puddings. People of a 
little distinction always merited his particular 
attention ; resting for a few minutes in order 
to get fully charged, he let out with such fury 
as we came alongside that he generally suc- 
ceeded in frightaning their horses as much as 
he pleased his own, and our wild career was 
followed by dreadful curses or pious prayers 
for our destruction. 

Sometimes a cart full of frightened people 
ran up a steep bank; and sometimes a pony, 
leaving his load at the side of the road and 

VOL. n. 10 
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galloping round the neighbouring fields, ex- 
pressed great astonishment, or high spirits, 
with his heels and tail. 

Several Jewesses, who were out for an 
airing in a large vehicle, sung in chorus one 
Morning ^^ those pMutivo sougs of Ziou whose 
i^ymns. g^£^ ^^^ monotonous tones were drowned 
with a few grotesque yells in imitation of their 
morning hymn ; and this unlooked-for assist- 
ance to their harmony was followed by a 
commotion which not only interfered with 
the music, but very nearly ended in a 
serious carriage accident. The horses of the 
Hebrews took fright, and greatly encouraged 
hy the clamour of the ladies, left the road 
altogether, and were only stopped by the 
impediment of a row of bushes. 

The coachman was a most irrepressible as 
well as a most impertinent rascal; and he 
coolly informed me, in answer to objections 
about the great noise, that if I interfered 
with his manner of encouraging the horses, 
he could not undertake to carry me to Mostar 
in that space of time which he had already 
crpecified. 
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The distance from Seraijevo to Mostar, the 
capital of Herzegovina, is more than eighty 
miles. The drive, in consequence of the nature 
of the roads as well as of the country, generally 
occupies three days ; but my singing coachman 
agreed to take me there in two, on the con- 
,dition that I should never interfere with his 
manoeuvres, and that I should get in and out 
of the cart according to his injunctions, and 
not according to my own caprice. 

Three hours after leaving Seraijevo, the road 
winds through very grand scenery. Woods, 
looking in the distance like drooping ostrich 
feathers, covered on all sides the lofty pre- 
cipices, and occasional openings in the heavy 
foliage disclosed the milky-white channels of 
foaming cataracts tumbling furiously into the 
vales. 

Long streaks of snow, following the wind- 
ing course of deep gullies in the mountain 
sides, vary and beautify the rich colours ^^pj^^ 
of the forest far above our heads ; and, as ^^^^• 
we mount among the superior ranges of the 
Dinaric Alps, the road is only a narrow ledge 
along the face of a blue marble precipice. 
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whose unprotected edge hangs perpendicnlarly, 
and at an appalling altitude, over a swollen 
stream. 

We preferred to walk over these frightful 
passes; but descending into cultivated and 
solitary valleys, we are protected from the 
fierce rays of the sun in many a refreshing 
glade, and the road is often covered with a 
bower of fruit trees or of lilac. 

Snow-capped peaks glisten over timber that 
would be an ornament to Eichmond Park, and 
open green spaces, like variegated pleasure 
grounds, beautify at intervals the surrounding 
forest. 

Bare-legged and handsome Christian girls 
stare at us as we rattle by ; and Mussulman 
women, completely covered with white wind- 
ing-sheets, ride cross-legged on the narrow 
and rugged paths which form the only means 
of communication between secluded hamlets 
half hidden among the sinuosities of the 
mountains. 

Between Seraijevo and Mostar I never met a 
single cart, carriage, or wheeled vehicle 

Bsd loads. 

*.- of any description ; and had I known the 
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frightful state of the roads, or rather of the 
paths, I should have made the journey on 
horseback. All merchandise or goods is carried 
by small ponies with heavily laden pack- 
saddles, and the men who attend them are 
provided with swords, pistols, and very long 
guns. The solitary tombstones of murdered 
men in the loneliest part of the passes are an 
encouragement to go well armed; and my 
friend the Turk paraded an old sword that 
would not cut, and a blunderbuss that would 
not go off, in order to warn people that he 
might be dangerous if provoked. His manner 
with strangers was very surly ; and he ac- 
counted for his severity by the parable of a 
dog. 

A cur who trots through a village with lofty 
paces, tail erect, ferocious growl, and teeth 
displayed, is usually unmolested; but 
if, on the contrary, he runs past with his 
tail between his legs, timid side glances, and 
tongue out, he is attacked by every vile animal 
who would never dare to touch him if he 
asserted himself with, at all events, that ap- 
pearance of confidence which passes off as real 
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courage. It is the same with men, who, 
like dogs, set a high value on hrave manners 
and a hanghty deportment ; although an indi- 
vidual displaying with great magnificence these 
respectahle qualities may he in reality the 
most cowardly and contemptible wretch. 

Feeding the horses on the hank of a stream, 
we spread our rugs under the shady trees, and 
surrounded by magnificent Highland scenery, I 
eat a very comfortable luncheon. It was a real 
picnic; and after a short sleep on the soft 
grass, we bathed our heads and faces in the 
icy water, and again proceeded on our way. 

In the evening we arrived at the top of the 
pass which crosses the lower ranges of the 
Splendid I^iii^'ric Alps; and from this point all 
views, ^j^^ watercourses hurry in many a raging 
cataract towards the Gidf of Venice, instead 
of towards the Danube. Boiling falls roar over 
rocks into dark guKs immediately below the 
horses' feet, and turns of the winding path 
make us quail as we circle so close to their 
unguarded brinks. 

Notwithstanding two drags, the cart ran 
upon the little horses, and the end of the pole. 
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on which I always kept my eye, seemed, 
sometimes, floating into infinite space, when 
a sharp swerve swung us round a comer. An 
old traveller in Bosnia declares that in these 
mountains people trust their lives and souls 
to the little horses, who are so extremely sure- 
footed that they never make a false step ; but, 
thinking that it mattered little whether we 
were killed outright or frightened to death, 
we all got out and walked for several 
miles. 

We stopped for the night at a little village 
named Coenitza, situated on the river Narenta, 
and ornamented with a very old bridge 

Coenitza. 

of six arches, whose curve is so great 
that it has the appearance of a bent bow. 
Most of the houses are built on massive stone 
foundations, rising out of the water ; and 
flower-covered balconies, hanging over the 
broad and rapid current of the deep stream, 
are used as smoking divans, in which hand- 
somely-dressed and solemn-looking Turks 
inhale the fragrant fumes of their scented 
pipes, and enjoy the balmy coldness of a 
summer's evening. 
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Girls in gaudy petticoats, yellow boots, and 
veiled faces fill their long pitchers with the 
clear and icy water; tired travellers bathe 
their heated horses in the river, where they 
allow them to drink their fill ; and long lines 
of active goats follow their shepherds down 
winding flights of steps which lead into the 
village from the mountain sides. 

Walking to the top of a steep green mound 
or hill which overlooks the town, I admired 
the prospect of a setting sun, bathing the 
snow-covered peaks, the blue marble rocks, 
and the dark green trees, with violet shades of 
such delicacy and tenderness that I can only 
compare them to a coloured lime light playing 
on the edges of a rainbow. 

Going to bathe in the Narenta, my move- 
ments were followed by a great many idlers 
from the village, who being httle accus- 

Cmiosity. 

tomed to the sight of an European, 
were delighted at the prospect of enjoying 
that uninterrupted view of one which pro- 
mised to be disclosed by the usual sacrifice of 
covering made when a man is about to swim. 
There was fortunately a force of four Turk- 
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ish soldiers (who I am sorry to say have since 
been murdered) encamped near the first arch 
of the bridge ; and appeahng to their com- 
mander for assistance, he at once turned out 
his men, and upbraiding the most forward of 
my followers for their vulgarity and imper- 
tinence, posted his forces with such judgment 
on both flanks, and in the rear, that I was 
enabled to go into the river without being 
either molested or overlooked. 

It would be very easy to rail at the inso- 
lence and brutality of Bosniac mountaineers, 
but my rising anger was calmed when I remem- 
bered seeing, during the visit of the Shah to 
Paris, three of his followers on the Boulevard 
des Italiens mobbed in a manner much more 
offensive, and certainly much more unjustifi- 
able, than I have ever been in any part of 
Turkey. The remarks that were made on the 
Persians by a crowd of well-dressed people in 
Paris were probably not understood, but it 
seemed to me that they were greatly displeased 
at being laughed at to their faces. 

It is commonly supposed that the French 
axe exceedingly polite, and that the Turks 
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never wonder at anything. These charac- 
teristics distinguish the higher classes in both 
countries; but common people are much the 
same everywhere. 

The Han at Coenitza was a wretched place ; 
and the room in which the Turk and I ate 
The our dinner and slept, was so low that 

Turkish 

HaiL we could not even stand up in it ; but 
this inconvenience did not trouble me. I 
opened a basket which had been packed with 
dehcacies by one of my friends at Seraijevo ; 
and no lord mayor, after a torrent of impas- 
sioned rhetoric, ever drank a toast with greater 
satisfaction than I did when I wished the 
lady's health after an excellent dinner that 
enabled me to appreciate the beauties of a 
moonlight scene. 

The voice of a Muezzin, from the top of 
a tapering minaret, seemed to come from the 
sky; the droning chants from several little 
mosques in the village echoed among the 
rocks; but when the last light disappeared 
from the latticed windows, everything was 
quite stiU ; and the great silence of the place 
ly broken by the purling of the Narenta, 
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an occasional toll from jingling bells on the 
horses' heads, and the sweet notes of night- 
ingales answering each other from among the 
branches. 

At about two o'clock in the morning a loud 
knocking at the door, accompanied by the 
dulcet notes of my coachman's voice, 

Departure 

warned me that it was time to getbymoon- 

° light. 

up, and that if I wished to arrive at 
Mostar before night, we should begin our 
journey without a moment's delay. Nothing 
could awake the Turk, whom he repeatedly 
kicked in the head and stomach; and it was 
only by the application of what schoolboys 
call a cold pig, or in other words a quantity 
of water poured on his head, that we eventu- 
ally succeeded in getting him to stir. 

Going down in the dark was like wandering 
through an old ruin; the stairs were all 
broken, and the expression " missing a step " 
is hardly applicable to a rapid descent caused 
by its complete absence. The lantern hanging 
to a pole in the stable had gone out ; and, 
feeling the horses' tails, we made the best 
of our way to the door. 
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A bright moon glittered on the dancing 
bosom of the Naxenta ; and the silvery leaves, 
the tapeiing minarets, and the white-topped 
mountains overhead, disclosed a view of extra* 
ordinaiy beauty. 

The range of mountains we had crossed the 
previous afternoon separated us from Bosnia. 
The village where we slept is in Herzegovina, 
which is nothing more than a district or 
riding of Bosnia; and the loftiest ranges of 
the Dinarics lay between us and Mostar, the 
capital of the province, towards which the 
road and the river run side by side all through 
the passes. 

As we rattled over the steep bridge, and 

through the long and narrow street of 

Coenitza, the coachman commenced to 

The pass 

of Yabio- sing with the greatest vigour; and a 

nitza. 

chorus of barking dogs, fiom every 
point of the compass, awoke the echoes of 
the surrounding sohtudes. 

By a path which led along the bottom of 
a watercourse, the Turk and I toiled wearily 
up the side of a wooded mountain, and a 
sudden opening of the trees on its summit un- 
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folded an expanse of grand scenery to which 
no part of Switzerland can be compared. 

The Alps are higher, their views are on a 
grander scale, but their severity are never 
contrasted with the soft scenery of a gigantic 
forest. On the top of the pass, above Coenitza, 
the eye rests on a vast amphitheatre of clifiFs, 
topped with snowy peaks, enclosing valleys 
heavily and beautifully wooded, which, from 
their undulating hills and dales, appear hke 
a stormy sea ; and dark green groves, stretch- 
ing far up into chasms among the gloomy 
rocks, increase the resemblance to huge waves 
springing wildly in the sinuosities of an iron- 
bound coast. 

The narrow road into the little valley below 
is appaUing; and when my elbow, placed a 
little beyond the side of the cart, projected 
over the edge of a precipice six hundred feet 
deep, I shuddered at what might be the con- 
sequence of a litchpin lost, a rope broken, or 
a horse jibbing. 

In the afternoon we rested for half an hour 
in a most enchanting spot. The Narenta 
heaves and splashes in a narrow trough, fifty 
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feet deep, scooped oat of solid rock ; and the 
sweetest green fields, shaded with heavy 
branches, or ornamented with apple, pear, and 
plum trees, sloping towards the stream, con- 
trast beautifully with the stem features of 
wild and fantastic precipices overhead. 

At the other side of the Httle valley, a 
jagged rent in the dark cliff looks like the 
opening in a great wall that had been struck 
byhghtning; and through this spectral breach 
the Uttle road and the river penetrate the 
bowels of the mountains. It is called the Pass 
of Yablonitza; and resembles in many re- 
spects the Via Mala of the Splugen. 

Impatient to explore the sombre recesses of 

this wonderful gap, I walked on in front. The 

entrance is hke the gateway of a great 

derfui castle. Two pillars of marble reach 

entrance. , 

from the seetmng water to the sky; 
and yet they are so close together, that, stand- 
ing on the right bank of the river, I struck 
the precipice at the opposite side of the water 
with a stone. 

The great volume of the Narenta, pressed 
onto this narrow channel, runs riot in its 
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fury; the force of its awful current its ex- 
treme 
has rubbed and polished the marble beauty. 

banks into an appearance of plate-glass ; fan- 
tastic rocks, on either side, assume the forms 
of real architecture ; the bottom, of huge 
oaks, torn from their roots, look Hke porpoises 
playing in the wild waters ; every turn in the 
pass discloses a fresh scene of beauty; the 
snow glitters above a waste of luxuriant 
forest overhead; foaming cascades, spouting 
out of caverns in the side of the cliff, dance 
wildly into the river in which, without leaving 
a mark, they are swallowed in a moment ; 
noble trees hang on green ledges where the 
foot of man has never trod ; and eagles, soar- 
ing over the enchanting scene, gaze upon a 
prospect of ravishing and transcendent beauty. 
Through this maze of rocks, forests, and 
cataracts, the track generally follows the 
windings of a narrow ledge ; but its turn- 
ings round the projecting precipices which 
change the direction of the Narenta, are 
often only supported by wood and loose 
stones. Circling round one of these impedi- 
ments, the little horses, whose palpitating 
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flanks were higher than our heads as we leant 
forward in the hay, suddenly stopped ; and the 
weight of the car dragged them slowly towards 
the hrink of the raging river. 

Like rats from a sinking ship, we all tnm- 
hied heels over head on to the road ; and the 
Danger- hlaokest terror was painted in the faces 

oxzs aoci- 

dent. of my companions, whose alarm was at 
least justified hy the frightful nature of the 
scene. Two yards further hack, and horses, 
cart, and men would hare heen swallowed up 
in the Xarenta; and only a short distance 
ahove, a cataract ahout thirty feet high. A 
Tery similar accident happened to me seven 
years ago in the Carpathians, between Her- 
manstadt and Bucharest ; and in both cases 
the equipages were saved by flinging large 
stones behind the wheels. 

The number of people in these mountains 
afllicted with goitre is very remarkable ; and 
on one occasion I saw no less than four men 
walking together, each one of whom carried a 
large fleshy excrescence, about the size and 
shape of an ordinary melon, hanging from the 
front of his neck. 
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More than four hundred years ago, a great 
force of Janizaries, under the Sultan Bayazid, 
marched through the Pass of Yahlon- The 

Sultan' s 

itza ; a small path (to this day called Path. 
the Sultan's) is shown, by means of which 
it is said the Padishah passed along the 
highest mountains ; and, lost in admiration 
at the wildness and beauty of the scene, 
expressed wonder at the inscrutability of the 
ways of God. 

As I was cooling my heated hands and head 
with the icy water that rolled out of an ivy 
and moss-covered cavern in the side of The 

Tartar 

a cUff, loud shouts and yells echoed post. 
among the mountains, and a body of Tartars, 
carrying the Turkish post-bags, looked in the 
distance like a flock of goats running over 
the beetling rocks. They were a picturesque 
crowd ; and, in case of accidents happening 
to any of their animals, were accompanied 
by loose horses, who followed them like dogs. 
Dismounting for half an hour, the men all fell 
asleep in the shade ; and, after that refresh- 
ment, continued their journey at a jog-trot. 
These people, riding twenty hours in the 
VOL. n. 11 
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twenty-four, repose only for short intervals on 
Hard *^^ roadside during a journey of several 
"'^^°^* days. The traveller who accompanies 
them for six or seven hundred miles, almost 
dies of fatigue in the first instance ; hut, 
becoming by degrees accustomed to such short 
rests, sleeps soundly ; and the third or fourth 
day feels astonished at his own endurance, 
and the freshness with which he jumps into 
the saddle after an hour's nap. A Belgian 
engineer, who had never previously even 
mounted a horse, rode the whole way frona 
Bagdad to Batoum on the Black Sea, with 
the Turkish posts; and declared that he 
was not the least fatigued after his long 
ride. 

Keeping company with the Tartar cavalcade, 
we left the pass as suddenly as we had entered 
it, and debouched into a black and melancholy 
plain bounded by ugly mountains of rock. 
The change of scene is extraordinary ; and the 
beauties of Yablonitza seem to have only 
existed in a dream. 

The jolting of the cart loosened all the 
joints of my bones, and repeated shocks 
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caused sensations like galvanism to ran joining 
down my spine from the crown of my ^^• 
head. Some people suffer so severely from 
these journeys, that the excessive shaking 
generates a disease called road sickness; 
against which the patient is protected by 
being placed in the cart completely bound up 
in bandages, so tight and voluminous that his 
arms are confined, and, like a bale of soft goods 
labelled ** Glass, with care, and this side up," 
he is laid carefully on the hay. 

A short distance outside Mostar, we stopped 
near a well; and the Tartars, opening their 
little bags, pulled out large silk turbans, 

Triumpbal 

and adorned their persons in a manner entry into 

Mostax. 

becoming a public entry into a capital 
town. With delicate attention, my cart was 
allowed a place in the procession ; and at a 
signal from the chief, or leading horseman, 
we set off towards Mostar at a furious pace. 

Eight Tartars, in gaudy clothes, sitting 
proudly on their horses, displaying their arms, 
and, according to their usual custom, roaring 
and yelling at the top of their voices, galloped 
at the sides as well as in front and rear, as 
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a body-guard ; a flock of sheep, notwithstand- 
ing the cries and gesticulations of their 
owners, turned back and led the way like 
a pack of hounds ; the inhabitants of the 
houses in the main street rushed to their 
doors and windows when we charged past ; 
veiled women ran behind gate-posts for 
shelter; ducks and hens, fluttering off the 
road, helped to swell the din ; yelping curs 
gave tongue in hot pursuit; every idler fol- 
lowed amid clouds of dust, and, high above this 
great commotion, the voice of my coachman 
sounded like the braying of several donkeys, 
as he sung for (thank God) the last time, one 
of his most intimidating war songs. 

A large crowd followed me into the court- 
yard of the Han ; and the curiosity of some 
people was so great, that I only succeeded 
after a great deal of persuasion, accompanied 
by the employment of what a policeman would 
call no greater force than was necessary, in 
inducing them to leave my bedroom. 

The landlord, who was a Persian, saluted me 
The Per- ^^^ ^ thousaud complimeuts ; and, as 
^^ we had been acquainted with each other 
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several years ago, and under very different 
circumstances, our unlooked-for meeting, as 
might be supposed, was accompanied with 
many exclamations of wonder and delight. 

Expecting to hear extraordinary adventures 
from the mouth of a. man who, leaving his 
native country at a very early age, had wan- 
dered all over Europe and Asia in search of a 
livelihood^ I got him to tell me the history of 
his life; but was greatly disappointed at its 
want of interest, which I attributed, never- 
theless, to his suppression of facts. 

He was what they call a rolling stone, or 
a man who prefers any hardships to the de- 
pressing monotony of being confined to the 
same spot of ground like a horse in a thrash- 
ing machine, or a bird in a cage ; and, whatever 
prejudices there may be against such people, 
I have always taken a great delight and 
interest in their society, without the least 
troubling myself about their position in the 
world. Although not yet a year at Mostar, 
he was already tired of it ; and so great was 
his anxiety for change of scene, that he 
longed to sell his establishment on any 
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treasonable t^ms to whoever would buy 
it. 

His Han, or hotel, resembled those esta- 
blishments so amusingly described in **Don 
Gentle- ^^^ote." The rooms were occupied by 
™®°' men, for the most part of really noble 
presence, with fine manners in every way 
befitting true gentlemen. The greatest wealth 
will never ennoble a low-bom, or, to speak 
more correctly, a low-bred person ; who, un- 
accustomed in his impressionable days to that 
respective treatment which forms his outward 
demeanour, never learns the "sense of his own 
"importance" which " teaches him to accost 
"his equals without levity and his superiors 
"without awe." My fellow lodgers were Beys, 
or members of the old Turkish party; they 
are generally poor, but their wants are few. 
Their horses, and perhaps not more than a 
single follower, sleep together in the stable, 
while the travelling Bey sits on a sofa, made 
with his saddle bags and a rug; and, after 
eating some rice or sour bread, sleeps soundly 
in the vicinity of his arms. My neighbour 
was aa accomplished person, and entertained 
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me with several nasal songs, which he accom- 
panied on a small guitar. The traveller in 
these comitries gets accustomed to insects, 
and I paid no attention to the little animals 
who, even before I went to bed, managed to 
get into my boots. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

My Intebview with Mustapha Pasha — Tubes Ain) Indians — 
MosTAB— Pbbtty Spot — A Bigamous Host— His Intebiob 
Ecx)NOMY— His Politeness— The Hebzeqovinian Militia 
AND Ybomanby— Cheap Ladies' School — Depabtubb — ^Ali 
Pasha's Countby House— Mid-day Rest— Natube op the 
CouNTBY — The Nabenta— Fobts— The Dooe op Venice in 
THE Nabenta — Chbistendom — Metcovitch — The Inhabi- 
TAirrs* View op Eubopean Politics — Cheats— Solitaby 
Boads— A Stbip op Tubkey— Anxiety to get bid op the 
Tubes — The Adbiatic — Ragusan Tebbitoby^Two Tbees 
— Cbuelty to Animals. 

Shortly after my arrival, the dragoman of 
Mustapha Pasha, the Governor of Herzegovina, 
My inter- Informed me that His Excellency wel- 
Murt^ha^omed me to Mostar; and, according 
^ ^ to his invitation, I paid him a visit the 
next day at ten o'clock. 

Mustapha is a very handsome man, about 
forty-five years old; and, having travelled a good 
deal in the west of Europe, has naturally more 
enlarged ideas than if he had never left the 
Turkish empire. He was the Pasha of Crete 
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during the Greek insurrection, and belongs 
to a very old and well-known Albanian family. 
I remained with him for a long time; and 
nothing could exceed his politeness and at- 
tention while I stayed at Mostar. He offered 
to send a mounted guard with me wherever 
I went, and gave me a great deal of interesting 
and amusing information about the passions 
and prejudices of these half-savage provinces. 

Like aU educated Mussulmans, he is a per- 
fectly tolerant man ; and I have met French 
pohticians of some renown who were very 
far from possessing the knowledge of English 
institutions displayed by this Turkish Pasha. 
He expressed the most unqualified admiration 
for the wisdom of our rule in India, and I 
firmly believe that there is nothing which he 
hates so much as religious bigotry. 

Many Turkish Pashas, like Mustapha, are 
inferior to no gentlemen in Europe either 
in soldierlike bearing, high sense of honour, 
or courtesy and elegance of manner; and 
there is a very large party in their country 
which has a sincere respect and admiration 
for England. 
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A short time ago, a Turk, addressing a large 
concourse of Mussulmans at Calcutta, vehe- 
.p^y^^^mently enjoined his co-religionists to 
Indians. ^^ j^^^j ^^ ^^^ British crown ; and the 

Indian Mahommedans are always greatly de- 
lighted at cordial relations between the Queen 
and the Sultan; to which last the Moslem 
rulers of Hindustan have always looked up. 
In 1663, Shah Jehan, the Great Mogul, sent 
an ambassador to Constantinople; and "the 
"ancient relations," says Hammer, "which 
"had existed between the Ottoman Sultans 
" and Indian Emperors had been renewed by 
" different circumstances : in the reign of 
" Solyman, the Prince of Delhi sought refuge 
"at the SubUme Porte; and the Prince of 
" Goojerat had solicited its assistance through 
" an ambassador." 

Sultan Selim, according to the despatches 
of Lord Elgin, sent an ambassador to Tippoo 
Sultan; and, by that means, declared his 
friendship for the EngHsh, who, whatever may 
be urged to the contrary, have a great interest 
ia supporting the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire* 
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The white and flat-roofed houses, the crooked 
passages, and the hot dust in its streets, 
give Mostar greatly the appearance of 

Mostar. 

a Syrian town. The literal translation 
of the word Mostar is *^ Bridgetown ; " and it 
is so called from an old Boman bridge, whose 
single arch, at a height of fifty feet, here 
spans the Narenta. The two towers, so 
often mentioned by Boman historians, still 
stand at the bridge head; and although the 
picturesque, rickety, and narrow arch is the 
work of Turkish architects, there is no doubt 
about the builders of its massive foundations. 

The town is placed at each side of a steep 
ravine through which the river flows; and 
ivy-covered caves, mossy rocks, and dilapi- 
dated old lines of fortifications, are jumbled 
among high walls of loose stones, which, sur- 
rounding all the houses, give Mostar the ap- 
pearance of an assemblage of little forts. 

It is not uncommon to see a garden stand- 
ing at the opposite side of a street to the house 
to which it belongs ; and, as both one and the 
other are protected by very high waUs made 
of loose stones, the aspect of the narrow pas- 
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sages is most dismal. Many of these con- 
structions are in ruins, and a learned anti- 
quary would be puzzled at the alterations and 
displacement of ancient materials. The town 
was taken by the Venetians about two hundred 
years ago ; but a round watch tower, on the 
side of a bare hill which overlooks it, is the 
only Italian vestige that now remains. 

That part of the town situated on the right 
bank of the river is entirely different from its 
p^g^^y old quarter at the opposite side ; and, 
^'^^' after crossing the bridge, picturesque 
paths lead into a little hollow in the hill, 
where several white waterfalls tumble among 
old arches, ivy-covered walls, gardens, mills, 
houses, and rocks, which look exactly as if they 
were put there for ornament. 

We sat here for a long time, enjoying the 
coolness and the shade ; but when I expressed 
my astonishment that some of the rich in- 
habitants did not build their houses in the 
midst of such a beautiful panorama of water- 
works and fruit trees, I was assured that 
occasional floods deluged the constructions 
which I so much admired, and that nothing 
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could resist the fury of these periodical inun- 
dations. During a hot day, the inhabitants 
come here to enjoy the shade of large branches, 
the sweet smell of fruit trees, and the cool 
temperature produced by so much falling 
water, whose loud murmurs intermingle with 
the singing of birds, the music of guitars, and 
the monotonous harmony of Turkish airs. 
This cool retreat is too small to be called a 
valley, and can only be compared to a grotto, 
or amphitheatre ; but the difference of tem- 
perature between it and the hot and dusty 
streets, so very close, is most remarkable. 

An old Turk, who had a house and large 
garden on this side of the river, invited us to 
pay him a visit ; and when we were served 
with refreshments on a large carpet under the 
pleasant shade of a spreading oak, an awkward 
attendant spilt a whole tray load of coffee on 
the lap of a Croat lady's lilac-coloured silk 
dress. 

The old man was greatly annoyed at this 
mishap, and asking the lady to go into the 
apartments of one of his wives, assured a higa- 

moas 

her, as people always do on such occa- host. 
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SOBS, tbat the mmiks cc^xLd thtj easLhr be 
lemored. Our liost is Gne cf lite zichesfc as 
well as G&e of the most isigcied men. in Hexze- 
govina: and. in conseqcfiice of the dose 
pnmmiry of a rec^itly-hailt CathoEe cfamch 
to Ms pkasme gnnmds. he wants to sell his 
piopertT, so that he may not be sullied br tihe 
diadows of what Le regards as a Tezy idala* 
troos fane. 

The interior eeonomy of his establishment, 
die ladr assured me when she came hack after 
H^=- haTing her dress washed, is ec^ndncted 
«r.t:i:i=T. on the principle of a lodging-house : and 
his three wives, hardly on Tisitmg terms. live 
quite separately, take their meals or entertain 
their Mends aecordLiig to their own pleasure, 
and withe nt interfering with each other. Bine 
Besrd had rooms downstairs where he received 
hii friends; and he ju^t dry^f^d in to tea 
whenever he felt inclined for ladies' society: 
but divided his attenuons in such a mannvr 
that nobody had any canse for c-omplaint. 

The eldest wife was enormously fat, and 

walked and breathed with equal diflicnlty; 

ahbongh the lord of so many charms 
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was nearly sixty years of age, his youngest 
spouse was, according to my informant, " a 
" darling girl of nineteen^ full of fun and 
'* ravishing beauty.^' 

Notwithstanding his bigotry, the old Turk 
was extremely polite, asked me a great 
many questions about England and ^.^ 
Her Majesty's Mussulman subjects, p^^*«^«««- 
and when we were going away, expressed his 
pleasure at our visit, and shook hands very 
cordially with us all. Some Mahommedans 
consider themselves defiled if they touch a 
Christian. A Pasha, who was formerly 
Governor General of Herzegovina, always 
kept a pair of gloves at his side, and, when- 
ever a consul paid him a visit, he at once put 
them on for fear of soiling his pure hands with 
the touch of the ungodly. These prejudices 
are more common in the Asiatic than in the 
European provinces of Turkey; and as a 
general rule I have remarked that the Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans of both Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, notwithstanding their animosi- 
ties, freely drink from the same cup and 
smoke from the same pipe. 
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The Herzegovinian Yeomanry Cavalry, as 

well as the Mihtia, were out for training when 

I >\'as at Mostar : and both one and the 

The 

Heixego. other was composed of very fine and 

Tinian * •' 

^^^ soldier-hke young Mussuhnans, whose 
Yeomanry^^gg^g^ through the streots, preceded 
by a noisy band, caused all the girls to peep 
out of the windows and over the garden walls. 
About twelve young Turkish ladies, unaware 
of my presence at a small window which over- 
looked their house, ran out in order to peep 
through the chinks at the soldiers. They 
were tall, and very well made; but their 
faces were daubed over with red paint, and I 
was assured by a lady who knew them all very 
well, that the long plaits hanging down their 
backs were false. 

We paid a visit to a girls' school, under the 
direction of Slavish Koman Catholic ladies 
Cheap from Agram. It is beautifully clean 

ladies* -i i , ^ > 

school, but although board, lodging, and edu- 
cation only cost fourteen shillings a month 
there were not more than about thirty 
scholars. 
The directress told me that she made no 
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distinctions, and received Mussulmans or 
Greeks as freely as Eoman Catholics. The 
fancy-work and embroidery done by the girls 
is very pretty; although, with the exception of 
two or three maidens of marriageable ages, the 
great majority of the sewing classes is com- 
posed of little children. 

The heat and glare of the bare rooks brings 
to maturity a very handsome breed of scor- 
pions, — a fine specimen of which I killed in my 
bed just before I lay down. They are said to 
be unusually venomous, and a bite from one 
causes intense pain. The Herzegovinian 
wine is full flavoured and very strong ; but, in 
consequence of its preparation, turns sour in 
a journey of a few days. 

Mostar is probably the cheapest town in 
Europe. Excellent fruit, fish, meat, and 
vegetables, can be bought in large quantities 
for a few halfpence ; but it is more from th# 
scarcity of the latter, than the plenty of the 
former, that trade is so favourable to the 
purchaser. At five o'clock in the morning 
my friend the Persian gave me a cup of tea ; 
and of all the nasty things which I have been 
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obliged to swallow, I never tasted any liquid' 
resembling so little the fragrant cup of an 
old English grandmother. 

** I made it on purpose for Your Excellency," 
said the Persian, with a deep sigh ; ** and 
Bepar. ** ^7 ^^®^ ^^ turned into water because 
ture. a -^ j^^^ ^^^ found favouT ii^ youT .... 

*^ stomach." 

As I jolted over the rocks of a dismal plain, 

the sun beat upon my head and back with a 

violence altogether tropical, and my 

Pasha's coachmau covered his mouth and nose. 

country 

house, with a large handkerchief, in ordeir to 
protect those features against the intense heat. 
Not a tree varied the severity of the surround- 
ing solitudes, and ugly villages, scattered on the 
plains, looked in the distance like heaps of 
stones. The country house of old Ali Pasha, . 
on the bank of a winding stream which runs 
into the Narenta, is an oasis in the dismal 
scene; and a turn round the next hill gave, 
me a last view of Mostar, baking and glaring 
among its burning rocks. Buins hung on the 
ledges of rocky precipices, and both banks of 
tJw blue Narenta, as it emerges from a 
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narrow gorge, are covered with ancient castles, 
towers, and ramparts. 

We reposed for an honr in the afternoon 
nnder the shade of a grove of trees, which 
appeared to be the half-way resting- ^^^^^ 
place ; for people of all ranks and con- ^^^ 
ditions lounged under its shady branches. 
Black children, almost stark naked, eagerly 
watched the cooking operations ; and wild- 
looking men, laying their store of long guns, 
pistols, knives, and daggers on the grass, 
smoked their pipes; while the ponies, with 
loosened girths, browsed among the bushes. 
Notwithstanding the intense heat, the snow- 
capped mountains round the Pass of Yablonitza 
glisten above the dreary plains ; but, with the 
exception of the trees under which we rested, 
there was no shade. 

The nature of the surrounding country 
renders it particularly favourable to de- 
fensive warfare; and the old works Nature 
which guard every mountain pass, country. 
were made by the prudence of the Roman 
governors of Illyria; whosefore thought and 
cunning in everything that related to the ad- 
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ministration of those countries or provinces of 
which they took possession, serve as useful 
lessons to a soldier or a magistrate. The 
ruins of Pocitegl once enclosed a great Eoman 
factory; to which, according to the ancient 
geographer Scylax, large triremes used to sail 
hy means of easy navigation on the Narenta. 

The valleys among these rocky highlands are 
ia some places so fall of water, that lagoons, 
or salt marshes, connected with the sea, ap- 
pear in the distance like little mountain 
Jakes ; roughly-constructed bridges, with single 
arches, span the deep and turgid streams over 
which the road passes; and solitary towers 
generally command them from the top of the 
neighbouring rocks. 

According to Mr. Daru, in his *' History of 
Venice," the river Narenta swarmed with 
rpj^g Slavish pirates, who, ravaging the whole 
Narenta. ^^^^^ ^£ Dalmatia, estabhshed them- 
selves in the old castles and strongholds built 
by the Eomans when they ruled these coun- 
tries. All the forts on the Narenta belonged 
to these freebooters, who, like the brave 
Buccaneers, governed their little republics 
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with great order and regularity. Men of all 
nations fought under their standards ; but they 
were so powerful in the Adriatic that the Vene- 
tians condescended to pay them a large tribute. 
Their fortress, opposite MetcovitchjForts. 
still enclosing a village, was a place 
of enormous strength ; and they utilized the 
ancient towers and ramparts of the Eomans to 
make that stronghold almost impregnable. A 
great citadel commands the river from the top 
of a hill, and massive fortifications reach down 
to the water's edge.^ 

The Doge of Venice, with a large fleet, at 
length sailed up the valley of the Narenta, 
and after several desperate battles, ^^ ^^ ^ 
drove the Narentines, as these corsairs ?^ ^^^^® 
were called, from the different strong- ^^^^"^^^ 
holds which they occupied on the banks of the 
river. From that time all these places became 
Venetian factories, where the Italians, like 
the English or Portuguese in India, traded 
with the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country. 

Close to a ruined outwork commanding a 
^ Gabella. 
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very narrow, solid, and ancient bridge, we 
pass a solitary house, in front of which the 
Turkish flag is flying ; but a few yards farther 
on, and after going through a gate, the black 
hats of men and the uncovered faces of women 
tell us that we are back in Christendom. 

The change is wonderful ; and without any- 
thing to remind me of the East except my 
Christen- turbaucd coachman, we are driving 
^^^' through the streets of what looks very 
like an English village. People smoke and 
drink outside the little public-house, and 
Italian sailors xmload the cargo of a schooner 
just arrived from Trieste. 

The name of this village is Metcovitch ; and 
there are still elderly people living in it who 
j^^t. recollect its being garrisoned by French 
covitch. gQi^igj.g^ Qj^3 qJ^ man, only recently 

dead, enlisted in a French regiment, and after 
serving in many battles, as well as all through 
the retreat from Moscow, returned in safety to 
his native place, and charmed every evening, 
as might be supposed, an audience in the little 
ale-house. 
He was never tired of describing his conver. 
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sations with Napoleon Buonaparte, as well as 
his own exploits in the different countries that 
they had invaded together ; and, as a matter 
of course, all these adventures were listened 
to trith great dehght by every idler in the 
street. His awful curses and violent gesti- 
culations, added, I was told, a great weight 
and authority to whatever he said ; and when, 
he died, several aged men, no longer amused 
iind delighted with histories that grew more 
and more interesting every time they heard 
them, became very melancholy and expired of 
sheer grief. 

The valley in which Metcovitch is situated 
contains green fields and fruit trees ; the sails 
of small merchantmen creep up the river near 
a little wood ; and, although there is no change 
in the ugly character of the surrounding 
mountains, the neighbourhood of this Dalma- 
tian town is rather pretty. 

Many of the people talk Italian, but the 
whole population of Metcovitch are Slavs, who 
hate the Mussulmans with extreme violence ; 
and the politicians in the public-house being 
Panslavists, looked forward with impatience 
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to the immediate expnlsion of the Turks from 
Europe. 

** The Emperor of Austria," said one of 
them to me, " spoke the word ! " 

People generally, when they are excited, 
attribute to certain expressions a meaning very 
The in- distant from the intention of the 
view of speaker ; and the oracles of Metcovitch 

European 

poUticB. all declared that Francis Joseph, avow- 
ing himself the champion of Panslavism, said 
that his dearest wish was to be a Slavish king. 
** You want a king, my friends I will be your 
" leader." 

As I had not heard this before, I asked one 
of the party to inform me where and on what 
occasion His Imperial Majesty had made such 
a remarkable exposition of his policy. 

"Everywhere," he answered. "He came 
" here to Metcovitch and said so, and he also 
" said so to every mayor and official to whom he 
" spoke in Dalmatia. He was delighted with his 
" enthusiastic reception all through the pro- 
" vince ; particularly as his courtiers at Vienna 
" had told him that we were all savages. 
" When he came here he saw the difference, 
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"and declared that he would always look 
'' upon the Slavs as his most faithful subjects. 
" What does that mean, eh ? " 

"Its meaning seems plain enough," I 
answered. 

"No," said my man, solemnly, "it is not 
"plain enough; but we understand it. It 
" means that we are not to look to the Prince 
" of Montenegro, or of Servia, but to Francis 
" Joseph himself. It means that he will be 
" our king, and that he will drive the Turks 
" out of Europe, and realize all our hopes." 

"AndEussia?" 

" We don't want to have anything to do 
" with Eussia. We hate the Eussians; but 
" as they want the Danubian Principalities, 
" they may take them and welcome." 

" I don't think Eussia would like to see 
"Constantinople change hands under those 
" circumstances." 

" Constantinople is to be made a free town, 
"and from that moment we shall hear no 
" more of what you call the Eastern Ques- 
" tion." 

"Better and better. You have a natural 
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** talent for politics ; — and, let me see ; I may 
*' be wrong, but I think I have heard that the 
" German party in Austria are against your 
** Panslavism." 

** Certainly they are ; but they are not loyal to 
** the Austrian crown, like its Slavish subjects. 
** They are Germans, and as such their aspira* 
** tions lead them to amalgamation with Get- 
** many ; and however the Emperor Francis 
** Joseph was formerly opposed to such a 
*' policy, ever since his journey through Dal* 
*' matia he is as anxious to get rid of them as 
*' we are. Everything, I tell you, has changed 
*' since the French were disposed of at the 
** meeting of the three Emperors." 

*' I have not heard about that.'* 

*^ I see you don't read the papers. How- 
*' ever, I shall tell you, because I have studied 
** these questions. The French have domi- 
*'neered in Europe so long that people were 
** afraid of them. There is an end of that 
" now. It has been decided not to stand the 
*' folly of a Eepublic in Europe." 

^^ Who decided this ? " 

'* The three Emperors, I tell you.*' 



a 
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'' Well, go on." 

** The French and Spaniards have shown 

themselves incapable of seK-govemment. 
** Nobody cares about Spain, but France is to 
" be divided between England and Germany ; 
** and then we shaU have, besides Italy, four 
** great powers in Europe, and there will be 
**no more war." 

" How soon may we look forward to the ful- 
^* filment of this peace on earth and good-will 
" towards men?" 

** Sooner than you think," he concluded, 
with the look of a person who would not tell 
all he knew. 

Assuring him that he was one of the most 
entertaining men I had ever met, I wished 
him good night ; and fell asleep in a bed, at a 
low public-house, which appeared luxurious 
after the filthiness of Turkish Hans. 

In my intercourse with Turks I have in- 
variably found them truthful and honest ; but 
my first experience of a Christian host 
caused me to execrate his rapacity. The 
meat was so tough, notwithstanding its nice 
smell and pleasant look, that I could not eat 
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it ; and having dined and breakfasted on ex- 
cellent bread and wine, I started for a two 
days' drive along a road made from Met- 
covitoh to Eagusa by the French army in 
the beginning of this centmy, whose smooth 
surface caused the rolling of the cart to 
feel as if it was fitted with well-tempered 
springs. 

After leaving Metcovitch we drove through 
the same barren scenery and along the edge 
of a great lake or marsh, in which droves of 
cattle were roaming up to their knees in 
water. Snakes swam about in every direc- 
tion, and walking by the side of the cart, I 
amused myself firing at them with my pistols. 
The surrounding hills are composed of large 
boulders of stone, and a more dreary wilder- 
ness does not exist in the world. The sky 
and the water are intensely blue, and the 
stony islands, surrounded with rims of white 
sand, bring out the high colouring with greater 
power, and make me think that I am walk- 
ing near the Dead Sea. 

During the whole day we never passed a 
single vehicle. The road is often overgrown 
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with grass, and the inhabitants gene-g^^^^j.^ 
rally wear large turbans and carry arms.^**^* 

Two long strips of Turkish ground, called 
respectively Klek and Sutorina, protected at )^ 
both ends the territory of Eagusa; and^g^j..pQf 
even after that republic became an^'^^®^* 
Austrian possession, no alteration was made 
in this curious disposition of the Ottoman 
frontier which bounds it on every side except 
the sea. A landmark, like a milestone, in- 
forms us that we are again in Eslamiah ; but, 
a Httle farther on, and after we have crossed 
this diplomatic ground, we are back in 
Christendom. 

I rested for half an hour at a kind of guard- 
house full of armed men wearing large turbans, 
who showed me with great pride a ^^^^^ 
bench on which, at the time of his^^|®*"^ 
journey to Metcovitch, the Emperor of '^^^®* 
Austria sat. Nothing could exceed the im- 
patience of these warriors to drive the Turks 
out of Europe ; and when I ventured to point 
out that I did not see the slightest possibility 
of their hopes being realized, the oracle of 
the party, a fat old man, shut one eye, and 
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asking me how much money I had inTested 
in Turkish honds, screwed up the side of his 
mouth and cheek while he waited for an 
answer. 

I assured him that I had not a single penny 
in that speculative investment ; hut my state- 
ment was evidently received under reserve; 
hecause it was heyond their comprehension 
how anyone, uninfluenced hy pecuniary con- 
siderations, could look calmly upon a Turk in 
Europe. 

Further on, a ruined castle, joined with 
massive walls to a citadel overhead, appears 
^g to stand on the edge of a large and 
Adriatic, mountain-lockcd lake ; hut it is one of 
the many picturesque hays which indent the 
Dalmatian shores of the Gulf of Venice. 
The road winds among huge houlders of stone 
and up and down the sides of hare moimtains, 
haking in the heat of an almost tropical sun. 
The top of a high hiU gives us a sudden view 
of the Adriatic ; and thousands of islands and 
rocks of every shape and size, stretching 
parallel with the heach, make the channel 
which they enclose look like a fine river 
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running sideways into the sea. As we descend 
towards the village of Maicovo, in the ter* 
ritory which belonged to the Bepublic of 
Eagusa, the road, although well made, runs 
in many steep declines close to the edge of 
the cliff. 

The ravines, stretching to the sea shore, are 
full of houses and olive trees. As it was 
Sunday afternoon, young men and girls Ragusan 
wearing the gaudy Eagusan costume *®"^^^- 
danced at the road-sides; and we drove on 
among an expanse of little gardens reaching, 
like steps of stairs, from the heights to the 
sea shore. The tremendous noise of my cart- 
wheels echoed among the rocks, and my wild 
Turkish coachman, foaming horses, and dirty 
appearance caused us to be treated with miore 
merriment than respect. 

As we get further into this narrow strip of 
cultivated country, running between the over- 
hanging chffs and the beach, the appear- 
ance of people becomes more civilized; and 
men and women, dressed as Europeans, stroll 
on narrow paths among olive trees and vine- 
yards. 



^ 
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A small stream purling down to the sea 
from among rocks at the back, is shaded 
Two ^y *^^ trees of such enormous propor- 
^'^^ tions, that I gazed at them with a 
wonder that was only equalled by the intense 
curiosity of a large crowd of people, who, 
leaving a neighbouring bowling green where 
they were amusing themselves, assembled in 
great numbers round my horses and cart, and 
asked me, as usual, who I was, what was my 
business, where I came from, and where I 
was going to. 

" Mind your own affairs," said my coach- 
man, who had not previously volunteered a 
remark since we left Mostar. 

These trees are considered, and deservedly so, 
the greatest natural curiosity on the Dalmatian 
coast. They are said to be three hundred 
years old, and were brought from Asiatic 
Turkey by the captain of a ship in the service 
of the Eagusan EepubUc. I have heard that 
they are the finest trees in the world, and 
they certainly appeared much larger than any 
banyans I had seen in India; while their 
solid trunks and immense mass of over- 
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hanging foKage looked from underneath like a 
gigantic tent. 

The people of the village were profuse in 
their offers of lodgings and refreshment ; but 
although my horses were nearly ex-^^gi^^^ 
hausted, I determined to sleep at*"^""*^* 
Eagusa that night. At first my coachman 
objected ; but as there is no Cruelty to 
Animals Act, threats and promises caused him 
to invoke the name of Allah, and take the 
reins. The people did all they could to dis- 
suade us from continuing the journey, which 
they pronounced impracticable after night-fall ; 
and were evidently greatly dissatisfied at a 
foreigner looking at their trees without pay- 
ing for it. Their curiosity was also baulked ; 
as, not succeeding in getting any change out 
of us, as it is called, they were perfectly 
ignorant of my nationality, business, or des- 
tination. 

'^ Come along," said the coachman, with 
the air of a man who was about to perform a 
great action ; and when, in an exuberance of 
good humour at having persuaded him to pro- 
ceed, I vaulted into the cart, the judgments of 
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the inhabitants seemed sudd^y enlight^aed, 
and crying out \dth one voice, " An iEnglish- 
man ! an Englishman ! " I rattled away, fol- 
lowed by friendly cheers. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Ferby-boat — Ragusa— Its Abchitectube — Its Patbicians— Its 
Antiquity — Its Histoby — Ancient Ceremony — Its Govbbn- 
MENT — Customs— A Fbench Consul's Opinion — Its Fall 
— The Russians and Montenbgbin&— Panslavibm — Island 
OF Cboma — Cheap Living. 

Crossing over the hills, a vast panorama of 
barren little islands, covered with ruins, 
churches, or villages, float on the blue sea far 
down below ; the white sails of small boats 
creep about among the rocks, and, above a 
grove of cypress trees, one of the Eagusan 
forts appears in the distance. 

Crossing, by means of a large ferry-boat 
worked with ropes, a deep creek running into 
a black gorge, we continue our gallop ^ 
on the very edge of the water, and at ^^*** 
the bottom of a steep cliff. Ships at anchor 
float in a smooth bay; sailors' public-houses 
bound the edge of the road ; a little further 
on, Austrian officers and handsomely-dressed 
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ladies stroll on the fashionable promenade 
between the harbour of Gravosa and 
the town ; and, to the great discomfitare 
of the fashionable world, and the half-world, 
wlio come out here during cool summer nights, 
we charged them at full gallop. 

The deafening noise of my cart wheels, 
accompanied by the frightful yells of my 
coachman, who forgot that he was not at 
Mostar, were as displaced and created as 
great a movement as they would have done in 
the Ladies' Mile ; and I could not be surprised 
that my arrival at the hotel at Ragusa was 
attended by a crowd of people, who looked 
at me and my equipage with profound 
astonishment. 

Two small bays are formed on the shore by 
three projecting rocks or headlands close to an 
island ornamented with a green wood. The 
first of the.se promontories is covered by 
RAgusa, and the second by a strong fort that 
prot (^cts it. The rocky mountains at the back 
support an Austrian out-work, which, from its 
olovat<id position overhead, commands the 
town; and the bases of the circumjacent 
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heights. are decorated with differently sized 
platforms, on which country, houses, in the 
midst of flowers, gardens, fountains, and 
fruit-trees, look down upon the sea. Narrow 
passages and flights of stairs between high 
stone walls intersect these extraordinary 
suburbs in every direction, and the views 
from their windows and terraces are very 
extensive. 

A walk through Eagusa would make even 
the most ignorant person feel that it had a 
history ; and although it contains only j^.^ ^^^^ 
one street, about four hundred yards *®^^^®' 
long, on which a carriage could drive, many 
of the houses on the Piazzas are extremely 
handsome. Its architecture reminds one of 
Venice, Benares, or Valetta ; and, to use the 
words of an old writer, it is protected by a 
brave castle, walls, and great ditches. 

The narrow streets are composed, very often, 
of flights of stairs ; and in the back parts of 
the town, which approach the ramparts, these 
sombre by-ways are so broken and uncared-for, 
that they resemble the entrances of neglected 
wells. The palaces of the Doge and of the 
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Podesta are near the old cathedral ; no sounds 
of wheels disturb the silence of the place, but 
in the evening an Austrian band resounds all 
over the town. 

The heat is intense ; not a breath of air agi- 
tates the heavy atmosphere inside the walls ; 
and hotels are placed, for the sake of the 
temperature, beyond the gates. 

Members of those old families which formed 
the hereditary aristocracy of Eagusa are still 
Its patri- <^9.11ed Patricians ; and, notwithstanding 
ciaiis. t}ieir poverty and reduced circumstances, 
they are held in great respect and veneration 
by the inhabitants. It is probable that no so- 
ciety in Europe is more highly educated ; many 
of the men have served as officers in the 
Austrian army ; there are none among them 
who, besides the native Slavish, do not under- 
stand German, ItaUan, and French; and I met 
several who spoke EngHsh remarkably well. 
Their company, as can be supposed, is extremely 
agreeable ; and I was astonished at the inti- 
mate knowledge, not only of our English 
history, but of our literature, possessed by 
young ladies ; whose manners, nevertheless. 
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did not savour in the most remote degree of 
what people call blue-stockings. 

Their houses, although nowadays let fo!r 
only ^60 a year, resemble the smaller palaces 
on the canals at Venice. A fountain itsanti- 
under a marble staircase generally ^^*^' 
cools the lofty halls ; but delicate architecture 
and handsome old rooms are an evidence of 
the wealth and elegance of their constructors. 
Ancient marbles prove that the ancestors of 
these aristocratic republicans Were placed undei: 
the protection of Rome more than two him- 
dred years previous to Jeslis Christ; and native 
authors declare that Ragusa was founded long 
before Venice. According to Dolci, the fortifi- 
cations of the town were built in the seventh 
century. It is said that St. Jerome was the 
inventor of the Slavish alphabet ; but without 
entering into a disquisition on that thorny 
subject, I have good reasons for differing with 
the authorities who give their literature such 
a holy origin. 

" The Emperor Diocletian," says Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus, " was very fond j^g 
'* of Dalmatia, and for this reason he ^®*°^- 
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** brought Roman colonies there. These peo- 
" pie were called Romans, because they came 
" from Rome, and they are still called by the 
*' same name. They attempted once to pass 
" the Danube, to which their limits extended. 
*' They found Slavs, who are also called 
'* Avars; people without arms, who inhabit the 
" country now occupied by the Turks" (that is 
to say, Hungary). " Every year the Romans 
'* took arms at Salona, and went to guard the 
" banks of the river. Those whom they sent 
" to the bank fell into an ambuscade of the 
" Slavs, who, after having killed them, took 
*' possession of their arms, passed the river, 
*' beat the Romans who were guarding it, 
* ' invaded Salona, and rendered themselves 
*' masters of the elevated places where the 
*' Romans had taken refuge. 

'* Those who had escaped their fury retired 
'^ to the coasts of the Adriatic, where they 
" built new Ragusa, Aspalatam, etc., of which 
*' the inhabitants to this day bear the name 
'' of Romans." ^ 

1 " Constantine Porphyrogenitus," chs. xxix., xxx. This 
celebrated and royal author wrote nine hundred years ago. 
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The same author adds that "the ancient 
" Eagusans inhabited the town of Epidaurus, 
'* but that this place having been taken by the 
" Slavs, the citizens who escaped from the 
'* barbarity of these conquerors sought for 
'* security in rocky places, where they esta- 
" Wished and founded the new Ragusa in the 
'* year four hundred and forty-nine. The 
" number of the inhabitants of this town was 
" considerably augmented by the transmigra- 
'* tion of those from Servia." 

*' In the Middle Ages several Slavish fami- 
** lies," says a Ragusan author,^ "having 
" come to live at Eagusa, they commenced in 
" this territory to lose the Eoman language 
" that the ancients had retained from the time 
" of the commencement of the town, teaching 
" it from father to son; and so the Slavish 
" language introduced itseK little by little." 

The eleventh century is marked, in the 
annals of Eagusa, by the privileges accorded 
to the Eepublic by William, King of Sicily, 
and Ladislaus, Bang of Hungary. The chief 
of the state was called the Prior ; and Eagu- 
1 James Luccari, ** Annals of Bagusa." 
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sau factories were established at SeraijevOy 
Novi Bazaar, Belgrade, Widdin, and Bucha- 
rest. 

They were aUied to the knights of the Great 
Crusade, as well as to the Duke af Herze- 
govina; and they are celebrated as the first 
Christian power which formed an alUanoe with 
the Turks.^ The Sultan Orchan, pleased at the 
homage of the Eagusans, recommended them 
to his Lieutenant, Evrenos Bey, the conqueror 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina; and the privileges 
which the latter accorded to them were con- 
firmed by the former in 1373. 

So great was their influence with the Otto- 
mans, that an ambassador from Charles the 
Sixth of France besought their good offices 
in favour of the French prisoners taken by 
Bayazid at the battle of Nicopolis.^ 

When the Krale of Servia took refuge in- 
side their walls, the Senate, notwithstanding 
the presence of a large body of Janizaries on 
the frontier of the Uttle territory, bravely 

1 See chapter seventh of this work, paragraph **Ragusa/* 

2 See chapter seventh of this work, paragraph ** Crusades 
against the Turks." 
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refused the Sultan's order to surrender a man 
who had claimed its hospitality; and the 
Padishah, looking over Eagusa from a neigh- 
bouring height, admired this fidelity; and 
withdrawing his soldiers, exclaimed in a 
loud voice, '* Such men merit not annihila- 
*' tion ; a state which thus respects the laws 
** of hospitality shall not perish." 

After the taking of Constantinople by the 
Turks, the noblest and most distinguished 
Grecian families were honourably treated at 
Eagusa; and no less favourable to men of 
letters, they entertained with every mark of 
respect and sympathy such celebrated authors 
as Lascaris and Chalcocondylas, besides many 
others of less note. 

Every three years, the Venetian Admiral, 
called the Captain General of the Adriatic, 
came to Eagusa and received a large^j^^j^.^j^^ 
gold cup, as a present from the Eepublic''^''^"'^''^* 
to the Doge of Venice. The whole territory of 
this interesting state is about seventy-five miles 
long ; but its breadth, as it is only a strip of 
land between the mountains in the background 
and the sea, is rarely more than three miles. 
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The celebrated Malmsey wine was a produc- 
tion of Eagusan vines ; and the neighbouring 
island of Melita, which belonged to the Ee- 
public, is mentioned in the twenty-eighth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

The Government of Eagusa was composed 
of a Senate, elected every year by means of a 
Its lottery, in which every patrician over 

Govern- -r-* t • 

ment. twenty years of age took part. By this 
arrangement, the most capable men were often 
excluded from a share in public affairs, but 
it placed the aristocracy on a footing of 
equality ; and as the Eepublic lasted for more 
than a thousand years, it suited, most pro- 
bably, the temper of the people. 

The patricians wore judges' robes; the 
chief seats at entertainments were reserved 
for them ; and their wives and daughters, 
under the name of Eagusan gentlewomen, had 
crests upon their Sedan chairs, and sat at the 
theatre in the first rank. 

Whenever the Doge went to mass, he 

marched there at the head of the senators ; 

and the patricians had pews set apart 

* for them in the old Cathedral. He 
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assumed the title of Sereuity ; and old Eagu- 
san almanacs note opposite all the feast-days 
in the calendar, ^^ His Serenity goes to the 
'* Cathedral to-day.'' 

His palace, with an inscription showing that 
it was built in 1435, is a massive old building, 
with fine marble pillars, and a large court- 
yard ; but it is ornamented by two sculptured 
figures, which are the most indecent group 
that I have ever seen. 

After the patricians, and ranking between 
them and the peasants, all persons possessing 
£800 were registered as citizens; and this 
dignity, like that of their betters, once acquired 
became hereditary. They also occupied re- 
served seats at public amusements ; but were 
forced to pay visits to the nobility, who gene- 
rally honoured them with a stool, although, 
strictly speaking, these burghers were obliged 
to stand up in their presence. 

Whenever the wife of a patrician was 
confined, the female citizens were bound to 
pay her a visit ; and there were several other 
occasions when similar ceremonies were con- 
trolled by public law. 
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The peasants, whose great superiority, in 
intelligence, respectability, and comfort, to 
their neighbours of the same class beyond the 
territory is most remarkable, used to be on 
exactly the same footing as the serfs in Eussia ; 
and when a property was sold, Eagusan culti- 
vators were valued at £16 a head. When a 
servant completed her tenth year of service in 
a patrician household, there was a great feast 
given in her honour ; each member of the family 
presented her with a valuable gift ; and if she 
wished to get married, her mistress gave her 
a dowry and an outfit. 

The patricians, considering trade beneath 
the dignity of nobles, drew their rents in the 
form of heavy taxes and contributions from 
the mercantile adventures of the citizens. 

A hundred and twenty-five years ago, the 

French consul at Eagusa reports, '^ The Ee- 

*^ public, that is to say those who govern 

consurs^^'it, cannot endure foreigners of any 

opinion. <<^jg|jjjj(>|5iQj2^ such as cousuls, or mor- 

*' chants ; because they are obliged to treat 
" them with a respect and consideration that 
**they have not for any of their own sub- 
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"jects. The pride of the nobles, which 
"loakes everything bend under their autho- 
"rity^ is hurt at being obliged to observe 
" certain conventionaUties towards people who 
"do not belong to their caste, which might 
"humble them in the eyes of their slaves. 
" Commerce in the hands of foreigners seems 
" an usurpation of their speculations when 
" they go out of their sphere ; because they 
" are afraid of all united action, even eventual. 
"In their exclusive system, they prefer to be 
" absolute masters of little, than to share any 
" benefit with foreigners. They have also an 
" idea that the French, more intelligent than 
" other people, see what is defective in their 
"government, arbitrary in their administra- 
" tion, and absurd in their pretensions. They 
"blush at them notwithstanding their vanity, 
" and wish to escape criticism by isolation. 
" That is their sensible side. It is in vain to 
" be circumspect ; they are too intelligent not 
"to know their faults; too much obstinacy 
"and pride to wish to correct them, or to 
" suffer other witnesses except those who are 
"forced to applaud. It can be said that 
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** Kagusa is less a state than a private house, 
*' of which the masters and the valets would 
*'like to shut the door against- strangers, 
** having nothing better to expect than not 
'* to be known." 

At this time the Eepublic was declining 
towards its fall; some years afterwards, the 
war of 1769, between Russia and Turkey, 
threatened its existence ; and Orloff, who had 
prepared an insmTection in Greece, ordered 
the Eagusans, in the name of the Empress 
Catherine, to renounce their alUance with the 
Sultan; to surrender their fleet; to lend money 
to Eussia on its own conditions ; and to allow 
a Greek orthodox chmrch to be built in the 
town. 

In this extremity, a Eagusan ambassador 
was sent to the court of Louis the Fifteenth 
at Yersailles to ask for French assistance ; but 
in the meantime Orloff having threatened to 
bombard the town, they coaxed his departure 
by complying with his demands. 

The treaty of Campo Formio in 1797, gave 
•Austria — as a compensation for her losses in 
Its fall. Italy — ^Venice, Istria, and the whole 
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Dalmatian coast ; but the peace of Presbourg 
in 1805 deprived her of all those places. 

In the .following year, Marshal Marmont 
came to Eagusa with an army ; declared the 
Eepublic .abolished; and, without any resist- 
ance, took possession of it in the name of 
France. For this service he was created 
Duke of Eagusa, and for nine years the town 
was occupied by a French garrison. 

The Eussians, ever active in the affairs 
of the Slavs, landed a large force under 
General Siniavine ; who, supported by ^he 
a body of Montenegrins, which turned ^^^M^n- 
the smiling suburbs into a wilderness, ^®^^^®* 
closely blockaded the French in Eagusa. 
General Molitor, with only about two thou- 
sand men, attacking the combined forces of 
Eussians and Montenegrins, compelled them 
to raise the siege ; the former sailed away, 
and the latter, after committing unheard-of 
atrocities, took refuge in the mountains. 

''The treaties of 1815,'' says Chopin, **in 
** reducing France to its ancient limits, gave 
^'Illyria to Austria. It is thus that diplo- 
"macy, in balancing one by the other the 
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'* action of the Cabinets of Vienna and of 
"St. Petersbourg upon the Danubian Pro- 
**vinces, has saved Turkey from impending 
"xuin." 

Since that time Eagusa has remained an 
Austrian garrison town ; the relations between 
Pan- *^® people of all classes and the mili- 
*^^'™^' tary are extremely cordial ; every sailar 
in the imperial fleet is a Slav; but the 
patricians, not despairing of recovering what 
they regard as theii' ancient rights, do not 
consider the scheme of Panslavism so ex- 
tremely absurd as it appears to less interested 
spectators. 

The island of Croma is about four hundred 
yards from the sea walls of Eagusa; and it 
Island of ^^8* always be interesting to English - 
Croma. j^^^^ bccausc the lion-hearted Eichard, 
on his return from Palestine, landed there. 
Going across in a boat with a very pleasant 
party of'Eagusan patricians, we spent the 
day in wandering about the grounds. The 
ruins of an ivy-covered abbey, in which the 
monks received King Eichard, is surrounded 
by the beautifully laid out gardens of 
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the unfortunate Maximilian's palace. The 
English king no sooner landed on this spbt, 
than he Yowed to build a church there ; but 
absoived from his oath by the Pope, erected his 
votive offering of thanksgiving in the town; 
and the Cathedral of Ragusa is due to the 
piety of a Pltotagenet. 

In a hollow in the centre of this island, the 
palace of Maximilian, shaded with a grove of 
cypress trees, appears like a peaceful country 
place far away from the sea. A long espla- 
nade, communicating by means of flights of 
steps with the garden, is sheltered behind the 
abbey walls ; and inside the house every room 
is in exactly the same state as when the 
Austrian Emperor of Mexico lived there. 

The galleries are covered with prints and 
pictures ; and his library, consisting chiefly of 
EngUsh scientific works, shows the serious 
character of the man, who loved to spend his 
leisure hours there. Many prints, cut from 
The Illustrated London News, and placed in 
frames, ornamented the walls; and several 
likenesses of the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
the Prince of Wales, as well as at least one 
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of every member of our royal family, were 
scattered in every direction in his apartments. 
His inkstand, his pen, even his blotting-paper, 
are there as he left them ; and the small sleep- 
ing-room and camp-bed reminded me of the 
barrack-room of a simple officer. 

The grounds at the back are very extensive, 
well shaded with cypress or olive trees ; and 
we were more than half an hour making the 
circuit of its sheltered and cultured shrub- 
beries. 

The palace, the furniture, the garden, the 
abbey, together with the absolute freehold of the 

Cheap island, were recently sold for ^62,000; 

^''''''°' and every rehc of MaximiKan became 
the property of the purchaser. Things are 
cheap in Dalmatia, and it is calculated that 
keeping up the palace and grounds in the same 
way as they were maintained by His Imperial 
Highness, including servants, hving, a boat, as 
well as all the expenses necessary to such an 
establishment, would only cost £400 a year; 
which, among the patricians of Kagusa, is 
considered a very ample fortune for a whole 
family. 
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CHAPTEE IX, 

Dbpabtubb pbom Ragusa— Ragusa Vecchia— Can ali— Civility 
OP THE People— Grotto op Escalapius — Another Com- 
panion— Cosmopolitans— The Pedlar's Story- War- 
Falls IN Love— Accepted— Speculation— Admiration — 
Simplicity— Departure— Frightful Shipwreck- Every- 
one Drowned but the Pedlar— The Pedlar Saved — His 
Reception after his Misfortunes— His Gains— Over the 
Borders— Castel Nuovo— Victor Hugo— Religion and 
Fashion— The Bocchb of Cataro— Cataro— A Montbnb- 
grin's Wipe his Mule. 

I LEFT Eagusa early in the morning, and 
crossing higla mountains overhanging a valley, 
the precipitous descent towards which Departure 
was beautified by streams of water andRagusa. 
woods of little olive trees, came to Eagusa 
Yecchia at about ten o'clock. The heat, 
reflected from the bare rocks all round, struck 
upon my back and head with great violence ; 
and a wretched pony, climbing over tracks 
which were no more than rugged goat walks, 
often seemed to put my life in jeopardy. I let the 
reins hang loosely on his neck, and according 
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to instructions received before starting, left 
him entirely to his own devices. It appeared 
to me that he frequently came down upon his 
aose, but he always recovered himself with 
the activity of a dog. 

Eagusa Vecchia, situated on the site of 
the ancient Epidaurus, although now only a 
j^^^^g^ wretched village with about two thou- 
vecchia. g^j^^ inhabitants, contains many in- 
teresting remains of the little Eepublio which 
removed from here to Dubrovnik, as Eagusa 
is called in the Slav language. 

Leaving Eagusa Vecchia, we passed through 
a large valley, sheltered on all sides by bare 
mountains, and filled with fields of com, 
villages, and olive trees. This province of the 
Eagusan Eepublio is called Canali; it was 
acquired in the year 1427 from a Prince of 
Servia, who sold it to the Senate ; and being 
the richest and best cultivated property it 
possessed, that body always looked upon it 
with great pride and affection, favoured the 
inhabitants above its other subjects, and 
granted immunities which added greatly to 
their prosperity. 
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Several patrician families have country 
houses here, and they spend a few weeks 
in the hot summer among their tenants. The 
inhabitaijts look Hke people of a different race; 
the girls are celebrated for beauty, hut their 
manners are so easy that young men and 
maidens may be seen romping and playing 
together among the oUves in all the freedom, 
simplicity, and health of a pastoral state. 

The women's dress is very becoming. They 
wear httle red caps embroidered with gol4 
lace ; and the rest of their charming 

Canali. 

costume consists of an open waist- 
coat of the same colour, ornamented like the 
head-dress ; a gauze chemise with wide sleeves, 
and a snowy white petticoat fastened tightly 
round their slim waists with broad red sashes. 
Everybody, whether male or female, old ox 
young, wished me what is vulgarly called 
'* the time of the day " as I rode past ci^^ity of 
them ; and a very pretty girl, who tol4 theieopie. 
me that she was only just eighteen, and whonpi 
I met riding cross-legged on an old white 
mule, enlivened my dreary journey for about 
eight miles. 
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" Good morning," she said to me before I 
spoke to her. " Where are you going to ? " 

There was an easy and unaffected grace in her 
simple manners which heightened her beauty ; 
and if I had been formally introduced to her, 
and above all things had I thought she ^^as a 
patrician, I should have considered her a very 
ladylike girl. 

Situated on the heights above Canali, the 
famous grotto of Escalapius is said to have 
Grotto of been a temple of the Philistines or 

Escala- -rki • . • i • i i 

plus. Phcenicians, m which the science of 
medicine was taught by heathen priests, who 
were afterwards converted to Christianity by 
one of the disciples of St. Paul, named 
Donnius, a native of Antioch. Although the 
simple country people are ignorant of their 
meaning, many of the feasts and ceremonies 
of the peasants bear clear traces of a pagan 
origin, which justifies a belief that the Chris- 
tian sects, in their difference of faith and 
worship, reproduced, only under another form, 
their local prejudices. 

I had no sooner said ^^ Good-bye " to my 
pretty companion, who rode up a flight of 
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stairs into a little village at the side of Another 

com- 

the principal pathway, than I met a panion. 
happy pedlar, singing lustily notwithstanding 
his load, and enjoying to all appearance the 
perfect contentment of a person satisfied with 
himself and everybody else. 

"Salutation, Mr. Pedlar!" I called out; 
" from the tones of your voice, and the ex- 
" pression of your face, I have no doubt that 
" your commerce prospers, and that your 
" speculations give a good percentage to your 
"capital.'' 

" Alas ! Your Excellency," answered the 
pedlar, shifting his load from the right to the 
left shoulder, "there does not exist on the 
" face of the earth a more miserable and un- 
" happy man than myself. Whenever I make 
" a little money it always slips through my 
" fingers ; and the rest and repose to which I 
" have so long looked forward is like a will-o'- 
" the-wisp, which although often appearing 
" within my grasp, continually eludes my 
" clutches just as I am about to catch it." 

This disappointed man, although an Italian 
by birth, was an excellent specimen of a cos- 
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Cog ^^ mopolitan. There was no country 
^^^^^" which he had not visited, and there 
was no language which he could not speak. 
Such wanderers exist in great numbers through- 
out the Levant ; and they roam from place to 
place, selling their simple wares, and making 
and losing fortunes with a rapidity which is 
seldom paralleled in the West. 

The biographies of such people would pos- 
sess an absorbing interest, and the histories 
of their lives might exceed the sensations of 
the wildest romance. There are no men who 
could give sounder information concemiog the 
countries through which they travel; and 
their talents are so well appreciated, that they 
often act as spies and secret messengers. 

On board ship, or along a dreary road, 
nothing is so pleasant as a good story; and 
as the pedlar was a communicative person, 
I Ustened to some of his adventures with an 
attention that caused me to ride along by his 
side with my mouth wide open. 

''Two -and -twenty years ago," said he, 
'' and when I was a good-looking young man, 
''somewhat more vain and careful of my 
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"personal ^ppearaiice than I am now, The 

pedlar's 

" affairs of commerce directed my wan- story. 
*' dering steps to Bucharest, when wars and 
'^rumours of wars became a general topic of 
" conversation among the princes as well as 
*' among the peasants. 

" The sympathies of all classes were on the 
"side of the Emperor Nicholas ; and the ap- 
"proach of a Russian force, under General 
"Dannenberg, was hailed with great delight. 
" Some people predicted that a great struggle 
"was imminent; and the fears of the poh- 
^* ticians, in the Hans where I stopped, believed 
" that the battle of Armageddon would shortly 
" take place on the Pruth or on the Danube. 

" With that natural pride inherent in nations 
"as well as in men, the Wallacks beheved, 
"when their sword was thrown into the scale, 
" that Antichrist would be defeated, and that 
" the millennium would follow. 

" The near approach of such a millennium 
"filled me with terror, and I left Bucharest 
"as if it was a sinking ship. My notions 
" concerning the eventualities of the approach- 
"ing war were as vague as those of people 
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^* who spoke of them with all the certainty 
** and solemnity of inspired prophets ; hut feel- 
** ing, nevertheless, secret terrors at an impend- 
**ing calamity, I longed to get out of its way. 
**A Saxon from Transylvania, who had, 
'* some years previously, attached himself to 
^^the Kussian army in the quality of 

War. 

*' a sutler, assured me, that there was 
*' nothing like war for causing money to 
'* change hands, and that he looked forward to 
**the commencement of hostilities with the 
*' greatest delight. 

'* The interest that I took in a project which 
** I hoped to turn to my own advantage caused 
'*me to listen attentively to the experiences 
*'of the Transylvanian ; who, assuring me 
**that camp followers could always keep out 
^'of danger, succeeded to a certain extent in 
*^ calming my fears. 

^* Making the best of my way out of the 
"Principalities, I crossed the Danube at 
" Oltenitza; and, in company with some Jews 
" and Turks, with whom I travelled to the 
" shores of the Black Sea, arrived safely at 
" Constantinople. 
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'^Here people were in the greatest con- 
^^stemation; and it was believed that the 
'^Eussians, having crossed the Balkans, were 
'' marching on the city of the Sultan. Every- 
*' one declared the probability of his own 
*^ wishes being speedily accomplished ; and, at 
*' one time, I was about taking a hasty depar- 
^* ture, in consequence of some stories which I 
^' heard from a Greek. The mission of Men- 
^^ohikof filled people with greater alarm, and 
"the latest news from the Danube and the 
" Black Sea caused the Turks to wonder what 
"Allah was about. 

" * Peradventure he sleepeth,' whispered the 
"Greeks, in the joy of their hearts; but the 
" appearance of English sailors in the streets 
" of Pera gave another aspect to the Eastern 
"Question. Opening a small drinking shop, 
" which, in compliment to the Enghsh fleet, 
"was called the ' British Lion,' I made enor- 
" mous profits out of naval thirst ; but a 
" short time afterwards, puffed up with pros- 
" perity and wealth, I, rejoiced at the sufferings 
"of the allies on the dismal plains before 
" Sebastopol, formed the benevolent design 
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'* of relieving all their "V^rants, and firmly be- 
''lieved that my enterprise would double, 
** many and many times over, the little fortune 
'^ which I had drawn out of the * British Lion.' 

'* By means of truckhng, bartering, and 
^* drawing large profits from nearly every 
Fausin "transaction in which I engaged, I 
^^^®' '* had already an account with a banker, 
''who used to receive me with every demon- 
" stration of respect in his private room ; and 
'' whenever I paid him a visit, the clerks vied 
"with each other in those obsequious atten- 
'' tions which attend the prosperity of a rising 
'' man. I became acquainted with a very 
''handsome woman, who was the widow of a 
"German Jew; and my admiration for her 
"voluptuous charms ripened into love. She 
" had a good house at Pera ; and, from the 
"encouragement which she gave me, I had 
"every reason to hope that my honourable 
" intentions would be crowned with success. 

" Her name was Judith ; and the beauties 
" of her person, as well as the amiabihty and 
" gentleness of her manners, inspired me in 
" a short time with most tender sentiments. 
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** At first I was afraid to declare my love ; but 
"the partiality which she showed for me 
'* putting me on my mettle, I threw myself 
" at her feet. She was well acquainted with 

*Hhe aflfairs of the commercial world, and 

• 

" displayed such an intimate knowledge of 
*^my fortune and prospects, that I felt 
"deeply the interest she took in my affairs. 
" I admired her good sense as well as her 
"beauty and virtue; but even had ishe been 
"poor, it would have made no alteration in 
" my tenderness. 

" She accepted my proposals of marriage ; 
" and the banker on hearing the news con- 
"gratulated me cordially, and with 
" every appearance of warmth and 
" sincerity. ^ My dear Mr. Detti,' said he, 
"taking me by both hands, and kissing me 
"with great affection, while he looked on me 
"with the fondness of a father, — 'My dear 
"'Mr. Detti, — ^let me call you Detti, or 
" 'rather my dear Francesco, — this gives me 
" ' more joy than if I were instructed with the 
" ' management of a Government loan. I now 
" ' look forward to your really becoming one of 
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' * US. Madame Judith is one of the dearest 

* * friends of my wife ; and the satisfaction 
^ ^ with which she has heard of your good 
^ ' fortune is almost equal to mine.' 

'* Judith was 'anxious for my sake more 
^ than for her own ; but when I spoke oi 
^ going to church, and getting a blessing said 
' over our happiness, she suggested that time 
^ was money, and that now I had an opportu- 
^ nity for making a fortune. A journey to the 
' Crimea, she declared, would only be an excur- 
' sion of pleasure ; and the profits upon which 
*I could count in consequence of the re- 

* quirements of the army would necessarily 

* be enormous. ^ Invest all your capital,' she 

* said, ^ in the adventure ; and on your return, 
^ ' and with our united fortunes, we can live 
^ ^ happily for ever.' 

^' I admired the excellence of this advice, 
*^ all the more sincerely because it was warmly 
Specula- ^^ applauded by the banker, with whom 
^o^- << I ^as now united by the bonds of a 
^^ most sincere friendship. Long boots, warm 
** clothes, cooking utensils, preserved meats, 
^^ and every description of wine and spirits 
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'*were fetching fabulous prices at the camp 
" before Sebastopol. Small dealers had gained 
"large sums of money; and a general mer- 
" chant, doing business on an extensive scale, 
*' might count, with positive certainty, on 
" making a fortune. 

" To arrive before my profits could be diluted 
"with competition would be a master-stroke 
" in the undertaking ; and, in order to give 
" the lovely Judith a high idea of my enter- 
" prise and determination, I chartered at once 
"a large Greek boat; in which I shipped a 
"cargo of every obtainable commodity; and 
" the banker assisted in the accumulation of 
" these stores. 

" I expended every penny on which I could 
" lay hands ; but the speculation was so safe, 
" that, had I more money, I should have laden 
" a whole fleet instead of a single ship. 

" I spent the evening before my departure 
"with Judith. What a neck! what eyes! 
" The hope of great riches hardly re- Admira- 
"conciled me to leaving, even for a 
" short time, that incomparable creature. ^ Out 
" ' of sight, out of mind,' I whispered ; but she 
VOL. n. 16 
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*^ silenced my fears with vows of eternal love ; 
*' and when I pressed her to my bleeding heart, 
**our mutual sorrow found vent in sighs and 
" tears. 

"Assuring me that the expedition would 
"be for our own happiness and welfare, and 
^* that hereafter I would not fail to appreciate 
" her self-denial in having encouraged my 
" speedy departure, she embraced me for the 
" last time ; and as I held her in my arms I 
" longed for the day of our marriage. 

" On receiving a statement of my accounts 

"from the banker, I found, notwithstanding 

"the enormous profits which I had drawn 

"from the * British Lion ' and other specula- 

"tions of an equally remimerative nature, 

"that I had embarked something more than 

" my entire fortune in this adventure ; but my 

" affectionate friend, as we walked together 

"towards the ship, assured me that such a 

" small sum as I owed him was unworthy of 

" being mentioned between us. 

" He was a simple and generous man, whose 

" friendship was none the less sincere be- 

^"^P ^^^ 'a cause the warmth of an ardent nature 
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' displayed the sensations of his soul ; and he 
' was deeply affected when the Padrone told 
'us that it was time to weigh anchor. 

* Promising to send him money as soon as 
'possible, I spoke seriously of repeating the 

* risk after my marriage, if such a proceed- 
*ing should appear advisable; but in any 

* case it was agreed, that while I conducted 

* the business at Balaklava, he should act as 

* my correspondent at Pera. 

** As we passed the seven towers, I looked 
'back at the gorgeous spectacle of Con- 

* stantinople sparkling majestically 

* upon its seven hills. The beauties 

* of its cypresses, its minarets, and its domes 

* must cause the admiration of every beholder ; 
*but when we turned the point, and the 
'superb prospect was hidden from my eyes, 

* a pang of desolation and soitow shot through 

* my heart. All that I held dear had vanished 
'from my sight, and I even longed to turn 
' back the ship, in order that for a few minutes 
'longer I might linger on the view. We 
' confound a locality with the happiness that 
' we have experienced there ; and I loved the 
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*^ shores of the Bosphorus as though they had 
" been my birthplace. 

" A fresh breeze laying the boat over on one 
" side, cansed us to buffet the rollers of the 
Frightful "Euxine; and towards evening the 
shipwreck. _i< ^^^ mountains began to fade away 
"in the distance. Nothing could be more 
*' prosperous than our voyage ; and at the 
*^ end of the fourth day ^e made out the 
'^ bold outHne of the vast Aiboroum, which is 
"the principal landmark for navigators off 
" these coasts. 

"During the night black clouds collected 
" on the horizon, and the Padrone took in his 
"canvas and shook his head. The reason 
"why the Euxine is called the Black Sea 
"no longer appeared doubtful; the sky, as 
"weU as the waters, were of a leadeny hue; 
"and the waves, following each other in 
" rapid succession, roared ominously. Flashes 
" of white foam sparkled on their crests, and 
"my anxiety conjured the tumbling billows 
"into savage monsters wlw) were showing me 
" their teeth. The wind, whistling through 
" the ropes, caused moaning sounds to come 
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* out of the sliip ; each note of the dismal 
' symphony was louder than that by which it 
*had been preceded; and the trembling of 

* our little craft inclined me to the supersti- 

* tion of the sailors,, who declared that she 
' shuddered in an agony of terror and trouble. 

'* Mountains of black and rugged water 

* sweeping past, opened dismal gulfs far down 

* below; vast cataracts tumbled wildly; and 
*dark and angry billows seemed about to over- 

* whelm us. The sails were torn to ribands ; 
^ and throughout the livelong night we ex- 
^ pected instant destruction. Breaking day 
' showed that we were close to the harbour 

* of Balaklava ; and its adjacent precipices 
' frowned grimly upon the raging sea. Heav- 
^ ing waves, rushing at the shore, leaped 

* furiously up the sides of the cliffs ; volumes 
^ of spray, like great trees, sprang suddenly 
^ into existence, only to fade away ; and the 
' savage headlands of that ironbound coast 
*were changed successively into white and 

* heavy waterfalls. 

"The ancient Genoese towers were often 
** hidden from our sight as we sunk in the trough 
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" of the enormous seas ; but, at regular inter- 
" vals, their walls and battlements immediately 
" above the roaring waters appeared in bold 
" relief along the shelving rocks. The tum- 
*' bling and furious billows dashed to a great 
" height up the sides of the lonely Aiboronm, 
^* but their long drawn-out reaction laid bare 
" the very foundations of that fearful solitude. 
"It is called by the Tartars the promontory 
** of storms; and the fury of the elements, 
" which raged all round, showed that it was 
" still worthy of its time-honoured name. 

" Amid this tremendous scene, and about to 
" be engulfed at every instant, I thought but 
*' little of making my fortune. My only hope, 
" and that hope was small, was to save my 
*' Ufe. The Padrone and his men prayed ; but 
" it was not a time for praying. The poor 
" man told me that there was no chance of 
** our getting into the harbour of Balaklava ; 
" and then, speaking of his wife and chil- 
"dren, crossed himself again. 'There will 
** ' be nobody to feed them now,' he said ; and 
" his thoughts, abstracting him for a short 
"time from the surrounding storms, carried 
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*' him in imagination to his little cabin near 
** Scutari. 

** In despair, the vessel was directed towards 
" the rocks at a spot where the precipices did 
*' not fall abruptly into the sea. It lay J^eryone 

^ ^ J drowned 

"to the right of Balaklava, and only^^^^® 
*' about two miles off. Every moment brought 
"us nearer and nearer to the shore; and as 
" we were slowly lifted to a great height above 
" the broken rocks, a stream of water swept 
" me from the deck. Turned over and over 
" again, I was stunned and almost suffocated 
" from the violence of the shock; but not being 
" able to see anything, I imagined that I was 
" at the bottom of the sea. 

" Suddenly my feet touched the ground ; I 
"was drawn back with the reflux, and again 
" dashed forward by a side wave. I crawled 
" to a neighbouring rock, at which the water 
" again came almost up to my neck. Another 
" effort, and I was higher up among the shelv- 
" ing sinuosities of the coast ; a few more, and 
" I was saved. 

" I looked at the rock close to which I had 
" been cast, and, trying to collect my scattered 
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The "senses, observed that it was- some- 
saved. ^* times submerged, and sometimes ap- 
** peared as though it were out of reach of the 
" waves. Having been thrown there by an 
" ebb, I was saved by a miracle. The coast 
" was strewn with the remains of ships ; float- 
" ing objects appeared dimly among the waves ; 
" but there was no sign of life ; and my ship, 
"its cargo, and the crew, existed no more. 
" Cold, bruised, and stunned, more disap- 
" pointed and vexed at the loss of my property 
" than thankful for my extraordinary escape, I 
" clambered slowly up the rocks, and not very 
" far from the beach discovered a small path- 
" way winding among evergreens and trees 
" which nestled along the sides of a steep hill. 
" After following this path for about a mile, 
"I stopped to rest myself; and as I looked 
"towards the sea, my mind was filled with 
" the most subUme impressions. Huge cliffs 
" stretched all round, and sheer precipices, 
"falling at intimidating altitudes from the 
" clouds to the waves, formed a grim and solid 
"barrier to the fury and confusion of the 
" elements. 
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*^ As far as the eye could reach, there was a 
' * waste of raging waters ; and an uneven outline 
" touching the horizon displayed in full relief 
"the tumbling of the distant billows. The 
** salt spray flew into my face to a distance of 
" several hundred feet up the side of the 
"mountain; and the fury of the hurricane 
" roared, in fearful gusts, among ravines and 
"hollows. 

"Crawling towards the English outpost, I 
"was brought into the presence of an officer, 
"who sent me to a General, and both one 
" and the other informed me that I was a 
"lucky man. Everyone here was a philo- 
"sopher; and their science taught them, as 
"philosophy always does, to bear the mis- 
" fortunes of others with great composure, 
"Luckily I had "nearly twenty Louis in my 
"belt; and after wandering about Balaklava 
" for two days, and getting ample evidence of 
" the immense fortune I might have made if I 
"had not been shipwrecked, I obtained a 
" passage on board a steamer bound for Con- 
" stantinople. Arriving early in the morning, 
" I proceeded at once to my friend the banker. 
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"It is during sorrow or degradation that we 
"require comfort, and I longed to pour a full 
"account of my misfortunes into a sympathetic 
"ear. 

" My beloved friend was in his office. * Ah, 
" * my dear Francesco ! ' he exclaimed, after 
His " embracing me with great tenderness ; 

reception 

after his «* * what happy train of circumstances 

misf or- 

tunes. <f < causes me the pleasure of this unex- 
" * pected meeting ? ' 

" * I have had a great catastrophe, my faith- 
" * ful friend,' I answered. 

" ^ Has the cargo been damaged, Detti ? ' he 
" asked, in great anxiety. 

"I told him the whole story; and having 
" finished the account of my misadventures, 
" covered my face with my hands. 

" ' Eeally, Mr. Detti,' said the banker, * all 
" ^ this is very disagreeable ; but you must ex- 
" ' cuse me at present, for I have an appoint- 
" ^ ment with a merchant who does a large 
" ' business with me.' 

" Expressing some anxiety for the liquidation 
" of a small debt that stood against my name 
"in his books, he bowed me out of his office 
" with a cynicism that cut me to the heart. 
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" Does the world estimate us according to 
^ the credit that we have at the banker's ? 
' Some people say that it does ; but my 
'fortunes were not so desperate as they 
' appeared. Judith was rich, and the certain 
' success of a fresh speculation would not fail 
' to retrieve the loss which I had sustained. 

'* After I had been shaved, and bought 
' some respectable clothes, I went to that 
lady's house, and found her sitting alone 

* with a villainous-looking Jew. 

" ' Judith ! ' I cried, as soon as I was in her 

* presence. 

"* Madam, if you please,' she answered, 
' with imperturbable assurance ; and then 
'looking affectionately towards the Hebrew, 
' coolly said, ' This gentleman requires an 
' * assistant in a liquor shop at Scutari, and as 
' ' I have been given to understand that you 
' * formerly distinguished yourself in that trade, 
' ' I think it possible that you might suit him.' 

'' ' Is it possible,' I cried, ' that my shipwreck 
' ' and misfortunes ' 

" ' I have heard of your shipwreck ; and as 
' ' to your misfortunes, people cannot expect 
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*^4arge profits without great risks. Good 
" * morning, sir, Maria ! show that man 
" downstairs.* 

*^ I was unable to utter a word. Every- 
** where I met cruelty and contempt. Shame, 
'^rage, and sorrow struggled together in my 
"breast. I had often given money to 
'* Judith's maid, Maria ; and as I accompanied 
'*her to the door, I cursed equally my own 
*^hard fate and the hypocrisy of her mis- 
" tress. 

'^ Maria burst out laughing, and slammed 
" the door in my face. 

" I next went to an hotel where I had 
** lived before my expedition to the Crimea. 
"The landlord, to whom I was a good cus- 
"tomer, always treated me with marked 
"respect and consideration, and the last 
" occasion on which I saw him, vowed that 
"I might command his services for ever 
" afterwards. 

" I told him the story of my troubles and 
" disappointments ; but suddenly turning 
" away, he declared that he was busily 
" engaged. 
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" I had lost my fortune, it is true ; but 
^^ during that day I gained a knowledge of 
''human nature which was not alto- 

His gains. 

"gether useless. Many people go 
''through life with a wife like Judith, or' 
" a large circle of sympathetic friends like 
"the banker; and never have an opportunity 
" of testing their real sentiments. It is more 
" than probable, had it not been for the wreck 
"of my property, that I might have mar- 
"ried the lady; and lived for the rest of my 
" days on terms of a very affectionate nature 
" with the usurer and others of the same tem- 
"perament, without ever getting an insight 
" into their true characters. ' Friend, friend,' 
" is in everybody's mouth. Those who are the 
"least capable of friendship, are the loudest in 
"their expressions of it; and the majority of 
" so-called friends love our circumstances and 
" not ourselves. Believe me, that unfortunate 
"pedlars and unfortunate princes have the 
"same opinion about men; who can be 
" studied with equal profit in public-houses 
" or palaces." 
As our paths separated at this stage of his 
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story, he wished me a pleasant journey, and 
singing merrily as he climbed up the rocks, 
made the best of his way towards a village, in 
which he hoped to turn some of those human 
weaknesses he so much deprecated to his 
own advantage. 

A turn of the path leads across a long strip 
of Turkish territory, called the Sutorina; 
Over the ^^^ch, bounding the frontier of Kagusa, 
borders, ^onnects the province of Herzegovina 
with the sea. A solitary watch-tower on the 
top of a high cliff in Eslamiah overlooks this 
political enclosure ; an Austrian gunboat, at 
anchor, watches the point where it touches 
the Adriatic ; and a short ride across it brings 
me again into Christendom, the approach to 
which is enlivened by a solitary guard-house, 
where a Hungarian sentry saunters dreamily 
on the lonely hUl-side. 

At first looking like a small pond at the 
bottom of a steep valley, but growing larger 
and larger as we approach, a magnificent 
prospect of the Bocche of Cataro is opened 
out. 

The road running through a little wood, is 
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shaded like a bower with a covering of green 
branches. Ivy-covered ruins are scat- ^^^j 
tered among the surrounding gardens ; ^"^^^^^ 
the smell of sweet flowers refreshes the cool- 
ness of the evening air ; little watercourses in 
stone troughs purl down the sides of the moun- 
tain ; picturesque paths or passages, in deep 
stone cuttings, wind among olives and vine- 
yards; and large houses stand on platforms, 
terraced one above another, in the neighbour- 
hood of Castel Nuovo, whose ancient and 
modern constructions, mixed together in 
ornamental confusion, overlook from a great 
height the blue water. 

Castel Nuovo, situated among a heap of 
rugged rocks overhanging the sea, is so inter- 
mingled with the seminositiesof its steep places, 
that it is difficult to distiuguish between the 
works of nature and those of man. Old pillars, 
high towers, and castellated battlements, are 
surrounded, and sometimes even covered, with 
flowers, vines, or creepers ; and modem houses, 
crooked and narrow little streets, ancient 
niins, massive flights of steps, watercourses, 
fountains, and lofty archways, make it an ex- 
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cellent specimen of one ®f those interesting 
Dalmatian towns in which ahnost every 
nation has left a mark. The lion of Venice, 
in such places, still surmounts an edifice that 
was erected by the Komans, and people go to 
church in temples that were built and used for 
the worship of Jupiter. 

The view from the convent, approached by a 
path leading under ancient waUs, ornamented 
and shaded with fine old trees, embraces a 
prospect of such extent and beauty that the 
Emperor of Austria during his recent visit to 
Dalmatia pronounced it equal to the most 
gorgeous sights on the far-famed Bosphorus of 
Thrace. 

If Victor Hugo described Castel Nuovo, 
he would say that it was small, yet great; 
Victor ancient, yet modern ; mean, yet grand ; 
^^^' sublime, yet common; old, yet young; 
or, like France, that it was possible, yet im- 
possible ; and perhaps after aU succeed in 
conveying as good an idea of the town to his 
readers as do his other rhapsodies about the 
centre of civilization. 

Like all towns of the Dalmatian coast, Castel 
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Nuovo has been taken and retaken several 
times. It was sacked and many of its in- 
habitants carried into slavery by the cele- 
brated adventurer Horuc Barbarossa ; who, 
although the son of a potter, became king of 
Algiers and Tunis, as well as the successful 
opponent of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
Don John of Austria wrested it from the 
Venetians, to whom it was restored after the 
battle of Lepanto ; and, like an open air 
museum, it bears traces of the Komans, Italians, 
and Spaniards, as well as those of every other 
nation that has troubled the tranquility of 
these picturesque shores. 

During the whole day I never attempted to 
interfere with the movements of my half- 
starved pony, who followed with loosened 
reins the bent of his inclinations, and ate 
grass, drank water, rested himself, admired 
the views for a few moments, and went on 
again, according to the vagaries of his own 
free will or predestination. At length he 
stopped close to a large tree near the gate of 
Castel Nuovo; and, after yawning several 

times, manifested evident symptoms of im- 
voL. n. 16 
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patience, shook himseK with great violence, 
and looking into my face, threatened, as he 
was perfectly sick of the whole thing, to lie 
down if I did not dismount 

As usual, a crowd of about fifty or sixty 
people collected round me ; and as they were 
looking forward with great anxiety to the 
arrival of the English fleet, asked me several 
questions about the movements and intentions 
of the Admiral. 

The hotel is kept by a Tyrolese woman 
from Innspruck; and after having disposed 
of my numerous interlocutors, I ate my 
dinner and went to bed in a small and very 
clean room, that looked over the sea along an 
expanse of flower gardens, whose pleasant 
fragrance wafted through the open window, 
assisted the gentle murmurs of trickling water- 
courses in lulling me into a sound sleep. 

I was awoke in the morning by the noise of 
a religious procession which passed singing 
Religion through the streets. The soldiers of the 

and 

fashion, garrison, in their smart white tumcs 
and shakoes, decorated with bunches of green 
leaves ; the crews and officers from gun-boats 
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at anchor in the Bocche ; and the command- 
ing officer of the place at the head of his 
staff; marched down in martial array ; and not- 
withstanding a heat enough to give sunstroke 
to a tortoise, ladies in black silk dresses 
assisted at the performance till past midday. 
Considering the meanness to which people 
stoop in order to be thought fashionable, I 
was not astonished afc the voluntary tortures 
undergone by the women, when I heard 
that a foremost place among the worshippers 
was thought a great distinction ; because any 
ordeal of bodily pain is compensated by the 
mental pleasure of feeling important, which 
is an excellent substitute for real- enjoy- 
ment. 

Instead of riding along the banks, I was 
persuaded to go up the Bocche of Cataro in a 
boat, so that I might command from a The 

Socclie of 

raore favourable point of view the sur- cataro. 
rounding prospects. Its long and winding 
course is shut in on aU sides by towering 
precipices or lofty mountains; and a vast 
blue cliff, rising straight from the water's 
edge, is only separated from snow-capped 
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peaks behind by a line of dark pine trees, 
looking down from a great height upon a 
sharp cnrve in this extraordinary golf. 

Turning to the right at the bottom of the 
cliff, we sail in the direction of Cataro ; and a 
monastery and a church, whose fomidations 
are constructed upon submerged rocks, seem 
to float, like two ships at anchor, upon the 
blue and tranquil water. The memory dwells 
no longer upon the sea, and the imagination 
pictures a placid lake, whose stem features 
resemble the country round Eiva, at the 
upper end of the Lago di Garda. 

The small^town of Cataro stands on the edge 
of the water, and a vast rock, detached 

Cataro. 

from the surrounding cliffs, is covered on 
all sides with great walls, towers, and castles, 
which completely overhang the streets and 
houses in the neighbourhood of the beach. 

A shaded caf6 and a few kiosks, peeping 
from among a bower of heavy trees, orna- 
ment a public promenade underneath the ivy- 
covered ramparts ; the old palace of a Venetian 
governor, standing alone in the large and soli- 
tary piazza, is watched by a guard of Austrian 
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soldiers ; and surly-looking Montenegrins mix 
freely among the civilised inhabitants. The 
little streets are seldom more than three or 
four feet wide, and flights of massive stone 
steps wind up the steep sides of the rock 
among very old and solidly-built houses. 

The famous Barbarossa attempted to storm 
Gataro; but he was repulsed by the address 
and courage of Matthew Bembo. In the four- 
teenth century it belonged to a person who 
styled himself ^* The Despot of Servia, Bul- 
" garia, Hungary, Albania, Wallachia, and 
^* several other countries ; by the grace of the 
" very high God Jesus Christ, in the year of 
" the world 6766." The Montenegrins, as 
heirs of this man, declare that Cataro is 
theirs by right ; and the Kussians can see no 
absurdity in a claim which, if granted, would 
give the Muscovite navy a footing in the 
Adriatic. Napoleon's invasion of Dalmatia 
put it, with the rest of the coast, into the 
possession of the French ; but an English 
post-captain drove them out of it in 1813, and 
handed it over to the Montenegrins, who made 
it their capital. The latter were deprived of it 
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by the Congress of Vienna, and since that 
time it has remained Austrian. 

Outside the back gate of Cataro, a path (or 
rather shattered and irregular stairs) leads to 
AMon- Tstinie, the capital of Montenegro j 
^g^^'^and, as it winds among the chffs and 
"^^^®' precipices which overtop the great rock 
behind Cataro, its zigzag turns, supported on 
buttresses of loose stones, appear, from the 
bottom, like an interminable line of Uttle forts 
piled one over the other, and reaching up to 
the clouds. Except in a balloon, there is no 
other way of going to the chief town of 
Montenegro ; and wild Montenegrins, carrying 
long guns, and wearing knives and clumsy 
pistols, drive their heavily-laden wives up and 
down, as if they were pack-mules. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

A MONTENEGBIN GiBL— A GOOD WiFE FOB A LlYEBPOOL ROUGH 

—Up the M0UNTAIN&— Oveb the Hills and Fab Away- 
Such A GETTING UP StAIBS— ANECDOTE— THE BLACK MOUN- 
TAIN — TSTINIE — ^A FbENCHMAN'S IdEA of MONTENEGBO — THE 

Capital and the Coubt — The Palaces— A Vibitob— Ready I 
— Politeness— CouBTLY Mannebs — ^The Refobmbbs' Tbee 
— The People— Theib Dbess and Appeabance. 

Hearing that I was about to start for Tstinie, 
a black-eyed Montenegrin girl, of stalwart 
make and wild aspect, paid me a AMon- 
visit; and, offering to carry a heavy giri. 
travelling-bag up the heights, laughed at my 
simplicity when, pointing out its great weight, 
I declared that nobody, much less a woman, 
could perform such an extraordinary feat of 
strength and endurance. Turning it round 
several times with a movement of her wrist, 
and swinging it backwards and forwards in a 
playful manner, she told me that the girls in 
these mountains were very different from the 



■!. 



»i 
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spoiled and pretty maidens of the West ; 
she was quite strong enough to cany m 
as well as my bag ; she added, contemptno 
that although I was mounted she would 
Tstinie first, and then, scrambling like a 
goat np the rocks, disappeared. 

General indignation has been excited ag 
the brutaUty of a class of men called " ron; 
A gr<d who disgrace England by the ma 
'Hi for* in which they assault their wo 

, j| LirerpccI 

:| roagh. Letters in the newspapers, as W€ 

' Jl pubUc opinion, suggest the enactmen 

^ :| special laws for their punishment ; but 

J excesses could be best stopped by the ii 

1 diate formation of a company, whose ot 

i in providing a supply of Montenegrin I 

I for the offenders, would be amply repaid b 

cessation of wife-beating. Xo ruffian t 
dare to lay his hand on these brave, able-bo 
I and ferocious girls ; the '• cat " wouli 

lono^er be talked of as the onlv means c 
straining the warmth of conjugal love, 
the men of Liverpool would use the 
according to its proper destination. The 
and arms of these hardy virgius are devel 



'» 
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like those of professional wrestlers, and 
their strength, courage, and power of endur- 
ance qualify them as worthy opponents for 
the most ferocious members of our dangerous 
classes. 

Accompanied by a pale and consumptive 
boy, and mounted on a broken-winded pony, 
I commenced my journey, toiling up^pthe 
the face of a cliff or precipice at the"'^^^*^^^' 
back of Cataro, and along a path, or track, 
whose ascent among the beetling rocks is 
often assisted by sKppery flights of steps. 
Eveiyone in these fastnesses is armed with 
a long gun, besides knives, daggers, and 
pistols ; but the perspiring and panting 
women, who take the place of beasts of ^ 
burden, often faint under loads which, if put 
upon the back of a donkey in England, would 
excite a storm of anger, and turn the well- 
meant and amusing attentions of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
away from bearing reins. 

The path, in many a sharp and dangerous 
turn, winds up higher and higher among the 
mountains, which seem to threaten the fortress 
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of Cataro with destruction; and con- 

Over the 

hills and tmumg OUT tiresome ascent, we were 

far away. 

soon on a level with the most elevated 
part of its lofty citadel, but divided from it 
by a deep and sombre guK, in the shape of a 
long fishing net with a broken rim. 

Immediately opposite, and in line with that 
part of the path from which we looked* across, 
Austrian soldiers, sitting on the exterior slope 
of the rampart, although separated from us 
by the surface of this great abyss, were within 
hailing distance; and, like workmen on the 
sides of neighbouring steeples, we could have 
spoken to each other through the air. 

As we mount stUl higher, extensive pros- 
pects grow out on every side; and the fortress. 
Such a the Bocche, and the little town of 

getting up 

stairs. Cataro, lying far down below, become 
smaller and smaller on our climbing further 
away among the wild rocks. 

" Oh ! Montenegro, stern and wild ! 
Fit nurse for a ferocious child ! " 

Shutting my eyes, I often held the mane of 
the wheezing pony, and took my feet out of 
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the rusty stirrup irons as lie scrambled up steps 
coarsely fashioned in long boulders of polished 
stone, or clattered and slid among pointed and 
slippery marble. Four Montenegrin girls, 
carrying heavy bales, preceded me on the 
way ; and yet, so sharp and eccentric are the 
"windings of the path, they often toiled along 
a ledge immediately above me. 

A violent gust of wind*, the precursor of a 
heavy thunderstorm, blew up the long white 
garment of one of these sturdy maidens ; and 
when, in order not to hurt her modesty, and 
to prevent her blushes, I turned away my face 
with a delicacy which ought to animate all men 
in their relations with the sex, my propriety 
was encouraged by the recollection of a story. 

Some years ago, two Montenegrins, attended 
by their wives carrying heavy loads, journeyed 
down the mountains towards Cataro. 

Anecdote. 

At a turn in the path, one of these 
women, missing her footing, fell forward into 
a small hole; and, standing for a moment 
on her head, appeared in the position of a 
tumbling acrobat balancing another on the 
soles of his feet. 
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One of the men, making the rocks echo with 
noisy peals of horse-merriment, told the 
husband of the inverted woman that he had 
seen his wife in an attitude, which, as long 
as he lived, he should never think of without 
laughing ; on which the latter, furious at such 
an insult to the deHcacy of his chaste spouse, 
congratulated him on his capacity for enjoy- 
ment; but, expressing a ferocious regret at the 
shortness of its duration, shot him dead on the 
spot ; and thus prevented any coarse descrip- 
tions of his wife's mishap. 

The road winds into a dark and stony valley, 
sheltered on aU sides by overhanging cliffs ; 
The Black ^^^ ^ ^^^ spots of Cultivation, enclosed 
Mountain.^ low and loosc stoncwalls, faintly cheer 
the arid and dismal wilderness. The sxmamer 
residence and birthplace of His Ferocity the 
Prince and High Priest of the Black Mountain,^ 
situated in this howling fastness, is only a mean 
cottage ; whose walls, in order to distinguish 
it from a few neighbouring cabins, are flanked 

^ Montenegro, or, as it is called in Slavish, Tchemagora, 
means Black Mountain ; and till very lately the Prince or 
Chief was also the High Priest. 
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with small towers like stoves. As we mount 
into the superior ranges of these savage high- 
lands, the evening air becomes sharp and 
cold ; and the track, more like a ladder than a 
road, is so vague and broken, that, leaving the 
pony to his own devices, I was obliged to dis- 
mount and climb for several miles. 

After five hours' severe and diligent gym- 
nastics, the summit of the mountains opens a 
view of considerable beauty; in every 

. . Tstinie. 

direction, fantastic precipices with 
white and pointed tops tower upwards towards 
the sky ; a small and green plain, fenced all 
round with these natural barriers, contains the 
hamlet of Tstinie, spoken of as the capital of 
Montenegro ; and at its opposite side, though 
very far down below, and separated from it by 
a range of rocks, there is a bird's-eye view of 
the great lake of Scutari nestling among the 
hollows of the Albanian Hills. 

The consumptive boy, carrying a long stick, 
limped onwards from stone to stone ; but, ac- 
customed to the mountains, he showed ^ ^^^^y^. 
no symptoms of fatigue, and notwith- S^on*^^ 
standing the emaciation of his limbs *®^®^^- 
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and a hectic flush on his hollow cheek, I kept 
near him only with the greatest pain. A 
French naval officer, who had visited Mon- 
tenegro, and from whom I sought information 
concerning that over-celebrated country, told 
me that everything which came under his 
personal observation, during a short residence 
in those highlands, was so entirely different 
to all his pre- conceived notions about them, 
as well as to all he had ever heard and to all 
he had ever read, that he carefully avoided 
giving his opinion ; but he assured me at the 
same time, that unless I was a poet or a bigot, 
I could not fail to be astonished, beyond 
measure, at the flora, as well as at the fauna, 
of the district. 

My first impulse on arriving in the main 
street of Tstinie was to burst out laughing. 
It is the meanest capital in the whole 
and^the ci'^zed or uuciviHzed world; and the 
court. yiUage of the most petty Eajah, or 
chief, in India, is in every way superior to 
this small collection of Montenegrin cabins, 
resembling the dirty out-houses of an 
English farmyard, or what are called the go- 
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downs of an Indian bungalow. The thatched 
huts are altogether out of proportion to the 
big men who inhabit them ; and an armed 
peasant, who in his natural state might be 
considered a very respectable person, is made 
extremely ridiculous when called the Minister 
of War, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the Archbishop, the Minister of , the In- 
terior ; or by some other title which, borrowed 
from ciyilLzed countries, is here lampooned 
in a manner that becomes infinitely more 
diverting because the holders of such exalted 
dignities, unconscious of their drollery, and 
inflated with an idea of their own importance, 
are firmly persuaded of their equahty with any 
other high officers of state in Europe. 

The Prince's palace is the handsomest house 
in Tstinie ; the royal arms of His Ferocity are 
emblazoned on a little balcony over the ^j^^ 
door; and, were it not for a sentry carry- p^^^®«- 
ing a long gun, and covered with a blanket, it is 
so well built and comfortable that it might be 
taken for one of those small flour stores which 
generally stand in the neighbourhood of country 
water miUs. The size and shape of its windows, 
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as well as the taste of its architect, heighten 
the resemblance to such river-side magazines ; 
and, as if to present an imitation still more 
exact, it is ornamented with a few of those 
stonted willow trees which generally flourish 
in the neighbourhood or on the banks of a 
brook. 

The old palace, situated within a few yards 
of the modem edifice, is surrounded by xm- 
cemented stone walls ; and, standing in an 
enclosure bearing a close resemblance to the 
cattle pound of an Irish village, is decorated, 
or guarded, or disfigured, on each comer by 
little round towers ; whose red roofs, equal in 
circumference to the fcmnel of a steamer, are 
about the size, but not so waterproof, as gig 
umbrellas. 

Here travellers visiting Montenegro are 
most hospitably entertained at the rate of five 
francs a head; and, in consideration of that 
disbursement, I was liberally provided with 
maccaroni and grease in the morning, and 
maccaroni and water in the evening, together 
with a liquid which they said was wine, but 
never having tasted anything like it before, I 
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am unable to say whether it was an indigenous 
or an imported commodity. 

The efforts of eating a wretched dinner 
caused intense fatigue to my jaws, which, 
added to the lassitude of my other 
members, made me fall into a deep 
sleep on a kind of stretcher, or sofa, with 
which my apartment in the palace was 
furnished; and the solitary tallow candle, 
with a wick like a palm tree, gave a very 
ghastly and uncertain light, when I was 
suddenly aroused by an individual, accoutred 
in a manner calculated to cause sensations of 
alarm. With the exception of a travelling 
cutler, I had not before seen a person walking 
about with such a display of weapons ; and he 
spoke to me across a sparkling fence of pistols, 
revolvers, knives, daggers, and spikes. 

My palace was separated from the other 
cottages; and the windows of my bedi'oom 
looked upon a lonely place, approached 

Ready I 

by a small path leading from the rocks 
through an open gate. The room was almost 
dark. Thinking suddenly of stories which I 
had heard about the daring and ferocity of 
VOL. n. 17 
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these lawless Highlanders, I quietly, and with- 
out removing it from my pocket, cocked my 
pistol ; and aiming at my visitor as well as I 
could, prepared to shoot him through the lining 
of my coat-tail in the event of his giving any 
evidence of hostility. Quite ignorant of these 
unnecessary, though perhaps natural, pre- 
cautions, he expressed vast delight at seeing 
me ; and addressing me in very friendly tones, 
and sitting down by my side, asked 

Politeness. . , , 

With what object I had come to Tstinie, 
and why I had undertaken such a tiresome 
journey. Cross-examining me with great 
severity, and not believing a word that I 
said in answer to his inquiries, I could see 
from his vascUlating, furtive, and suspicious 
glances, that he did not like me; but sud- 
denly taking his departure with the same 
expedition and stealthiness which heralded 
his arrival, and declaring that I was very 
tired, he left me to make myself as comfort- 
able as I could on the hard bed. 
The stout girl, who had arrived at Tstinie 

Courtly ^*^ ^y ^^g ^ l^^S *^^® previously, 
°^*^^®* next made her appearance; and after 
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kissing my hand, and declaring that she would 
follow me with my baggage on her head where- 
ever I liked, began a movement resembling so 
closely the first steps of a waltz, that, thinking 
she had received a few elementary dancing 
lessons, and in the joy of her heart meant 
to parade them for my edification, I was 
about to express pleasure at her perform- 
ance, when it became evident that her awk- 
ward demonstrations were intended for a 
bow ; in the execution of which she nearly 
knocked down the door-post with her elbow, as 
she backed out of the room in a courtly manner 
only suitable in the halls of a palace. 

The great officers of state live in cabins 
close to the two palaces, near which is a small 
green, very like a dirty little market- TheRe- 

. formers' 

place ; and here the aristocracy and Tree, 
senators sit on the ground in the shade of a 
tree ; which, from the lofty aspirations and 
extravagant ambition of the people who are 
shaded by its branches, ought to be called the 
Eeformers'. 

The men of Tstinie, as well as the majority 
of the Montenegrins, are strongly built and 
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fjr^^ well formed ; their shoulders are broad; 
^^P^®' their heads well set on; their move- 
ments easy and martial; and, what is very 
imusual for people of their lofty stature, their 
legs are models of symmetry and strength. 

Hard labour deprives the women at an early 
age of every appearance of softness; and 
although I saw some young girls who might 
be thought rather pretty, most of the females 
have a severe and worn appearance, which is 
perhaps the result of their imnatural occupa- 
tions. 

Except in the richness of their costumes, or 
their arms, a stranger discovers no difference 
^g^ in the appearance of separate classes. 
J^p'^f^ The former and the latter are equaUy 
^^^* coarse : that dignified and proper de- 
portment so often found among people not 
altogether civilized, is rarely seen in Mon- 
tenegro ; and their evil countenances, or low 
and cunning aspects, made me little anxious 
for their society. 

On a clean man, the gay and handsome 
costume of Montenegro would be extremely 
becoming; but as the highest oflScers of state 
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'are generally, and according to the custom 
of the country, unshorn and unwashed, their 
gaudy trowsers, long boots, heavily gilt vests, 
and white cloth coats secured round the waist 
with sparkling girdles bristling with knives, 
pistols, and daggers, instead of ornamenting 
or setting them off, bring out in more un- 
pleasant colours their filth and dirt, which 
were they less splendidly accoutred, might 
not appear so striking. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Pbikce Nikita— Songs— Ah Abmed AbchbisAop— Sbnators— 
Pa8tims8~Pabtib8— The Podgobitza AFFAiBr— Mobs— Po« 
LiTicAL Agents — Jacks of All Trades ^^ SocLAiiisxs, 
Atheists, and Philosophebs— Austbla.— The Poob Tubes 
--The Gbsat Powebs— Panslayism — The Village Green 
—The Village Lawyer— The Eastebn Question— Th© 
Divinity— Baptism op a Fibe-eateb— Monteneqbin Liteb- 

ATUBE— OBIGIN OF THE MONTENEGRINS— THEIB HISTOBIES 

—The Licence of Pobtby. 

Prince Nikita of Montenegro is taught to 
believe that a great future awaits him and his 
Pri^^je dynasty ; and, in order to lose no time in 
appearing before Europe as the head of a 
civilized state, he is educating the inhabitants 
of Tstinie with a rapidity that could only be 
effected by hopes of future advancement in 
that great Slav empire which every Montene- 
grin believes on the very eve of formation. 
As there is no time to be lost by those 
who wish to qualify themselves for high posi- 
tions in Panslavonia, stalwart men, armed with 
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knives and pistols, may be seen walking about 
the yard in the old palace, muttering in gruff 
tones over a primer; and displaying all the 
anxiety of good children who hope to gain a 
prize at the next competitive examination. 

The Montenegrins are to take the lead in 
Panslavonia ; and those among them who, in 
learning to read, have complied with the ad* 
monitions of their leaders, will be greatly 
irritated unless they are rewarded with some 
well-paid post for their pains. 

The wild peasants have been formed into a 
regular army, in which all the males of the 
' country are obliged to serve. These men, 
as well as the civilians, are taught many 
accomplishments, of which music is the most 
foimidable; and the singing class being in-^ 
structed in the old palace, I was driven from 
that building by the melancholy and fearful 
sounds of Montenegrin bass voices, than which,^ 
except perhaps the tenors, nothing can be 
more amazing. 

Close to the palace is the Monastery, so 

called because its roof covers three An armed 

Arch- 
monks ; and an old peasant, dignified bishop. 
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with the name of Archbishop, sees nothing un- 
sacerdotal in the appendage of a murderous 
knife, which he always carries. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the episcopal palace, the mon- 
astery, and some other consecrated huts, there 
is a small tower, in which till very recently 
a supply of Turks' heads was kept for the use 
of gentlemen who wished to amuse them- 
selves with those horrid trophies in the 
recreation of bowls ; and during my visit to 
Tstinie a Montenegrin was undergoing a short 
term of imprisonment for decapitating a dead 
Mussulman at Podgoritza. 

The morning after my arrival at Tstinie, I 

saw Prince Nikita, followed by his senators, 

or high oflScers of state, making a 

Senators. . 

tour of mspection round the village. 
His Ferocity walked in front, the dignitaries 
of Montenegro, all rolled up in blankets as a 
protection against a shower of rain, followed 
him at a respectful distance; and only ap- 
proached him when they were spoken to. 
These senators, all appointed by the Prince, 
only reflect the sentiments of the mouth from 
whose word they are called into existence; 
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and they in no way represent the wishes of 
the people, which, with great art and gentle- 
ness, they occasionally succeed in coaxing. 

The Prince may be said to exercise a mild 
and timid despotism, — something analogous to 
that of a regimental colonel ; but he 

Pastimes. 

rules his subjects with great justice 
and moderation. He is the handsomest as 
well as cleanest man in Montenegro ; and al- 
though well educated and civilized, delights in 
the sports or pastimes of his coimtrymen. On 
Christmas night he entertains all men with 
profuse hospitality; and after dividing a roasted 
lamb into two equal parts with his scimitar, 
eats it. 

A large party of Montenegrins, who dislike 
being civilized, still love the old manner of 
making war and of mutilating and despoiling 
the dead. 

With these men the Prince is not popular ; 
his well-meant efforts at civiKzing his subjects, 
or connecting his capital with the coast 
by means of a road, are viewed 
with alarm ; and as he once accepted an 
invitation from a Turkish Pasha, and was 
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forced by the consuls to show some slight 
symptoms of reconciliatioii with the Ottomans 
after the last disturbances, he is considered 
nnfit to role the destinies of savage tribes 
which have drunk hatred of the Mussulmans 
with their mothers' milk^ and which have 
inherited blood feuds against them as sacred 
heir-looms. 

A popular ruler must represent the national 
will ; but from the moment he endeavours to 
oppose the passions or prejudices of his people, 
his star begins to wane. 

The assassination of some Montenegrins in 
a street brawl at Podgoritza caused a popular 
The Pod- cry foi reveuge throughout the whole 

gr/ritza . . 

affair, couutry ; the Prmce's opposition to 
that frenzy was the commencement of his 
unpopularity; and his impotence to control 
his subjects has been shown lately, when large 
bodies of Montenegrins, under the direction 
of their chiefs, marched boldly across the 
frontier, and treating the vehement expostula- 
tions of His Ferocity with supreme contempt, 
and even ridicule, are now openly taking part 
with the insurgents of Herzegovina. 
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If such a gross outrage on the rights of 
nations were reversed; if a body of armed 
Turks, in defiance of the Sultan's express com- 
mands, invaded a neighbouring country for 
the purpose of waging war and assisting a 
rebellion against constituted authority, loud 
abuse of His Sublime Majesty's Government 
would resound throughout the whole of 
Europe. 

The ill-compacted and absurd machinery 
of Servian and Montenegrin Administration 
only seems to act when the rulers of 

Mobs. 

those lawless and barbarous tribes 
allow themselves to be pushed by popular and 
unreasoning passions; as ignorant of their 
own weakness as they are of the strength of 
their enemies. Like the leaders of mobs, 
when they hesitate they fall ; and loyal sub- 
jects of yesterday devour them to-morrow. 

The old palace of Tstinie is filled with 
adventurers from Prague or Agram, who, like 
the agents of Fenianism in Ireland, pouticai 
stir up the ignorant peasants, or, when *^®^*®- 
they have no more active employment, and 
can get the ear of the Prince on some frivo- 
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Ions pretext, fill his head with the most truly 
absurd ideas of the great destiny that is in 
store for him. 

From hearing it so constantly, the poor man 
is beginning to think that there may be some 
truth in it ; but, as he is vacillating, and en- 
tirely under the influence of the Enssian 
Consul General at Eagusa,^ who testifies his 
great affection for the Highlands by kissing and 
hugging, with political ardour, all the dirty 
Montenegrins, whenever and wherever he 
meets one of them. His Ferocity is induced 
to wait for a more favourable opportunity in 
order to enforce those rights on the Christian 
subjects of Turkey which he is persuaded 
are his lawful inheritance. 

Slavs from Austria, Servia, or some of the 
neighbouring Turkish provinces, come to 
Jacks of Tstinie for the purpose of making a 
^ ^' road, a railway, a bridge, a canal, a jail, 
a gallows, or some other ornamental work ; in 
order to write a history of the country, to 

^ When this gentleman was required to assist in making 
peace lately, he hecame desperately ill, and conld not go 
with the other consols, in the first instance. 
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start a newspaper, to improve the code of 
laws, or else to turn their hands to such occu- 
pation as may get them a little money or 
credit. If they get nothing else, they are at 
least decorated; putting a small riband in 
their button-holes, their visiting cards are 
emblazoned with the words, ** Knight of the 
Montenegrin Order of Daniel the First ; " and 
from that day forth they have an oflSicial posi- 
tion in Panslavonia, which (as the Fenians 
used to say of the Irish Eepublic) is " now 
" virtually established." 

These men are, for the most part, repub- 
licans and atheists, whose only vdsh is to get 
rid of the Turks ; after which they socialists 
propose to enlighten the Slavs, and ^^^o- 
re-model them according to notions of ^^ ^^* 
their own. According to these philosophers, 
** the treaties of 1816 were founded on injus- 
** tice, and supported by ignorance, intrigue, 
" or selfishness." They declare *' that, before 
" long, Europe will marvel at the part played 
" in history by His Ferocity and the Montene- 
** grins. It is the interest of England and 
" Austria to support the Turks ; the former in 
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" order to prevent Constantinople from falling 
"into the hands of the Slavs, and thereby 
" ruining her monopoly of trade ; and the lat- 
" ter, from a poKtical blindness, which, instead 
" of ruling through that Slavish population 
" that saved her existence in 1848, preferred 
" to remain a disjointed confederacy of rival 
"states constantly threatening dissolution, 
" and whose only chance of cohesion lies in 
" supporting the present tyranny of the Turks 
"over the Christians of Europe. Austria 
" might have led the Slavs, but she refused ; 
" and her days as a great power, like those 
" of Turkey, are numbered." 

The position of Austria is one of great diffi- 
culty in the actual crisis. Her policy is 
essentially conservative ; and she 
wishes to support the Turks without 
offending her own Slavish subjects, who are 
deadly enemies of the Ottomans. If Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were annexed to Austria, 
the difficulties of ruling her discordant and 
polyglot subjects would be increased ; whereas, 
if they were joined to Servia and Montenegro 
as an independent state, the philosophers of 
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Prague and Agram would chafe, and long to 
drag their Austrian countryman into a confede- 
ration which would open such a fine field for 
the exercise of their own wisdom and talents. 

The poor Turks, whose great and really 
noble qualities are all the more to be lamented 
in consequence of the cold and blight- rj^^ 
ing influences which keep them in ^^^^" 
check, are governed by the same caprice and 
peevishness celebrated by an amusing writer 
more than a hundred years ago ; who, in 
describing a scene on the Bosphorus, declares 
that it was constantly enlivened by boat-loads 
of Effendis, Pashas, and Cadis going into 
exile; other boat-loads of Effendis, Pashas, 
and Cadis coming back from exile, in order 
to take the places from which the first had 
been expelled ; and again, more boat-loads full 
of more Effendis, Pashas, and Cadis who had 
recently been appointed or dismissed. 

The same system is still carried on in full 
vigour; — the position of the ablest oflScers, 
the administration of justice, the imposition 
or abatement of taxes, and, consequently, the 
tranquility or revolution of large provinces. 
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whose good or bad government affects equally 
the stabiUty of the Ottoman empire as well as 
the peace of Europe, are all controlled by the 
influence of some worthless woman ; who, to 
please a favourite or obtain a diamond, trou- 
bles the repose of the civili^jed world. The 
Turks, nevertheless, are quite capable, if left 
to themselves, of keeping their Christian popu- 
lation in check; but the intrigues of Eussia 
are ever ready to encourage and make the 
most of grievances, which although, in con- 
sequence of the animosities of centuries, they 
cannot be eradicated, may be at least softened. 

The jealousy of the great powers is the 
surest guarantee of the Ottoman empire. Of 
The great ^11 couutrics in Europc, Austria has 
powers, ^j^^ deepest interest in supporting the 
Turks; and the deep offence which she has 
given to her own Slavish population in allow- 
ing Turkish soldiers a passage through neutral 
ground at KIek, is a clear proof that she is 
sincere in her determination to assist the 
Sultan in repressing the Herzegovinian 
rebels. 

The removal of the Turks to the other side 
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of the Balkans would be followed by an inde- 
pendent Slavish kingdom called Pan- pangiav- 
slavonia, or else by the annexation of ^^' 
the Turkish Slavish provinces to Austria, 
already overloaded with those disorderly 
elements. In the former case, the Austrian 
Slavish provinces would endeavour to separate 
from Vienna ; and, in the latter case, the dis- 
cordant nationalities composing what people 
call Austria, would become so evenly balanced 
that their unnatural conglomeration would be 
in continual jeopardy, the balance of power 
would be a matter of history, and its ruin a 
serious lesson learnt when it was too late. 

At this moment Kussia is busily engaged 
in placing the whole of her European cavalry 
on a war footing; and an immense force of 
artiUery is being rapidly organized. In the 
face of these preparations the Eussian press 
breathes only peace and concord ; and although 
the Herzegovinian revolution may be settled 
temporarily, the most thoughtful men are more 
animated by fear than hope. 

In the evening the great men and the aris- 
tocracy of Montenegro, collecting together ou 

VOL. n. 18 
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The the little green or in the street, walk 

Tillage 

green. Up and down, talk loudly of the great 
destiny in store for their country, and the 
approaching departure of the Turks from 
Europe. 

A gentleman, bristling with arms and wear- 
ing a light green body coat, told me that 
The he was a barrister ; and I have no 

village 

lawyer, doubt that his arguments were greatly 
assisted by these emblems of summary justice. 
Expressing wonder at my having escaped 
without any accidents during so long a jour- 
ney in Turkey, he began to apostrophize the 
Turks in gracefully rounded periods, delivered 
in impassioned gestures of forensic elo- 
quence. With flashing eyes he called them 
dogs, pigs, foxes, snakes, and serpents; and de- 
clared that they were as brutal, uncivilized, and 
degraded, as the Christians of the same pro- 
vinces were cultivated, poUshed, and advanced. 
When I told him that I had the misfortune to 
differ with him altogether in his estimate of 
the characters of those rival populations, he 
vowed that he had never heard such an opinioii 
in the whole course of his life, and that it was 
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the duty of all Christians to hate the Mussul- 
mans. 

Calling a Turk bad names is what the Mon- 
tenegrins consider talking politics, and no 
other subject of conversation gives The 

Eastern 

them greater d-elight. '* We shall Question. 
** never be satisfied/' said one of them to 
me, '' while one of our brothers is a slave of 

*' those Turks.'' Which means, in other 

words, that, in defiance of the rights of nations, 
these poverty-stricken ragamuffins wiU con- 
tinue, as they have always done, to aid and 
abet every revolution of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, till they eventually succeed in 
clearing the political horizon with some 
terrible war merging the Eastern Ques- 
tion into enquiries at every point of the 
compass. 

All nations worship the Divinity with titles 
expressive of human greatness. The name of 
God is not enough ; they use other ^^^ 
terms for the designation of that Su- ^^^^^*y- 
preme Providence whose immutable attri- 
butes they adore ; and although the words 
thus employed are only faint expressions of 
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deeply felt perceptions, they indicate an 
analogy between the Eternpl Cause of the 
universe, and what is most honourable, noble, 
and reverent on earth. 

We pray to the Lord, to the Lord of lords, 
to the King of kings, to the only Euler of 
princes ; and the Montenegrins, with equal 
fervour and devotion, call Almighty God ** the , 
'' Old Murderer^ 

When a child is born, filling his cradle full 
of knives and pistols, they give him 

Baptism 

of a fire- what is Called the Sacrament of War, 

eater. 

and address the following prayers on 
his behalf to the *' Old Murderer'' : — 

'* That he may inherit wisdom. That he 
** may shine like the evening star. That his 
" soul may have the serenity of a fine night, 
" and his body the strength of an oak. That 
^* he may fight like his father. That he may 
" be the constant enemy of the Turks. That 
** liberty may always be dear to him. That 
*'he may never die in his bed." 

According to Venetian accounts, the entire 
population did not consist of more than twenty 
thousand souls j and very little was known 
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about it till this century, during 

Montene- 

which a great number of works, grin litera- 
ture, 
each one copying from its prede- 
cessor, have been published on the subject 
of Montenegro. The only valuable one which 
I have read, and I have read many, came, 
several years ago, from the pen of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson. Colonel de Sommieres, who was 
political agent to the Prince during the reign 
of the first Napoleon, pubhshed a book called, 
^^A 'political and historical journey in Monte* 
negro ; the origin of the Montenegrins^ an ah* 
original and little Jcnoivn people'^; and the value 
of his *' pohtical and historical information '* 
is fully displayed when he mistakes '*this 
aboriginal and little known people " for Greeks. 

After the battle of Kossova,^ some Q^gin 
wanderers or shepherds, who had Momene- 
previously been established on a small ^™^' 
island in the lake of Scutari, fled from the 
Turks into the mountains, where, under the 
guidance or supervision of a man called the 
Felon, they threw stones at the Janizaries, 

^ See chapter Beventh of this work, paragraph ** Battle and 
murder.** 
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and celebrated that exercise under the name 
of the battle of Keinovska. This man made 
some laws, which, in their severity, resemble 
those of the Spartans ; and he caused cowards 
to be dressed in the clothes of women. The 
superstitious Montenegrins beheve that he will 
return again to the Black Mountain; and, in the 
form of a Messiah, annihilate the Turks. While 
on earth, he built, at Tstinie, a little fort, 
closely resembling, in size and shape, a lime- 
kiln ; which, with the same imaginative 
colouring that enlarged all his other actions, 
was called a " white castle." 

One of the many historians of this province 
has discovered an account of the Montenegrins 
^^jj. in Diodorus of Sicily ; and, although it 
histories, j^g ^j.^^ ^^^ second chapter of the six- 
teenth book of that ancient author describes 
the defeat of the lUyrians by Philip of Mace- 
don, it is absurd to suppose the inhabitants 
of the Black Mountain more closely related 
to the opponents of the ancient Greeks than 
any other Slavish populations whose ancestors 
lived in lUyria. 

Their history, if it can be seriously dignified 
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with such a respectable name, consists in 
native songs, or poems, which they call 
Piesmas. The first of these tells how Ivan, 
the Prince of Montenegro, went to Venice, 
where, after a residence of three years, he 
obtained the consent of the Doge for the 
marriage of his dearly beloved daughter with 
the heir to the Montenegrin crown. 

When on the point of leaving Venice, 
in order to bring the latter from the moun- 
tain, he told the young Venetian girl that 
her betrothed husband was the handsomest 
youth in the whole world; but, during his 
absence, an attack of smallpox had so altered 
the features of his son that, to use the ex- 
pressions attributed to the disappointed father 
in the song, '' if anything distinguished him it 
"was his extreme ugliness." 

He was afraid to return to Venice with 
such a repulsive-looking bridegroom ; and in 
order to get out of the dilemma, because he 
did not like to lose the girl's dowry, he 
arranged that a very handsome youth, named 
Milosh, should represent his son Maxim ; and 
that the trick should not be divulged till the 
girl was safe in Montenegro. 
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On condition that he might keep what- 
ever presents were given to him in Venice, 
Milosh agreed to represent Maxim ; and with 
these stipulations and solemn oaths of secrecy, 
a large party of Montenegrins, among whom 
was the real husband, presented themselves 
before the Doge. 

After being received with great honour, and 
loaded with presents, the mountaineers re- 
turned with the bride ; who, on her arrival in 
Montenegro, and when she discovered the 
deceit, refused to advance another step till 
Milosli returned to her real husband every- 
thing which had been given to him by mis- 
take; and this proposition to violate the 
treaty caused such a desperate fight that 
nearly everyone was killed. 

This poem, as long as the '^Lady of the 
''Lake," is full of the grossest absurdities. 
The It represents the Montenegrins riding 

licence of . _ . . _ 

poetry, cioout the stveets of Venice with the 
Doge and his sons. Notwithstanding a de- 
scriptive style, there is no notice taken of the 
peculiar construction of that remarkable city ; 
and the last words of a Montenegrin are not 
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the most improbable part of the story. '' My 
*' wounds," says the dying man, '* cannot be 
'* cured. I have three or four fractures in the 
"left leg. My right arm is torn out of the 
'* socket. My entrails are hanging out, and 
*' a bit of iron is stuck into my heart." 

On the evidence of such a foolish and vulgar 
ballad, which does not even mention the name 
of the Doge, the Montenegrins try to connect 
their history with that of the most powerful 
and proudest of European rulers ; whose annals 
only mention these coarse mountaineers in 
the same casual manner as English history 
notices some KaflSir tribe. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PiEdMAa— Temporal and Spiritual Powers— Charles thk 
Twelfth— PuLTOw A — Peter the Great and the Montene- 
grins— The PRUTH— A Maid op All Work — Amenities^ 
Dignity- Montenegrin Warfare — Montekegbin Vengb- 
ANCE— A Herzegovinian Plum-eater— The Monteneorih 
Tichborne Case— The Eastern Question — Close Reason- 
ing— 'An UNHAPPY Nobleman languishing in Prison"— 
The Fall of Venice— Inheritance— The Price op Blood 
— An Austrian Campaign in Montenegro — ^The Grena- 
diers—Lieutenant Rosbach— Rout — Peace — ^War. 

The many songs of the Montenegrins differ 

considerably in their accounts of the same 

events ; but it is said that in the 

Piesmas. 

sixteenth century one of the princes, 
abandoning the government of the country to 
a priest, went to Venice and became a monk. 

These ballads may be founded on facts ; and 
some of them, after the usual abuse of the 
Turks, and after many expressions of hatred, 
such as '' the perfidious Mussulmans," " the 
'' bloody Pasha," admit that Tstinie was com- 
pletely destroyed, and all its " white palaces 
^' and castles " razed to the ground by a body 
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of Janizaries under the command of Solyman 
Pasha of Scutari.^ 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, a 
large number of Montenegrins tvere MussuU 
mans ; and therefore it is probable that they 
were punished by the Turks for felony or cattle 
lifting, instead of, as they say, for fidelity to 
the religion of their ancestors. 

The leader of the Montenegrins was, at the 
same time, a priest and a prince ; in the full 
enjoyment of temporal as well as spin- Temporal 
tual power. In consequence of orders ^h^ituai 
which he issued to the Christians, and p^^®^®' 
which he said that he had received from the 
*^ Old Murderer^'' every Mussulman Montene- 
grin in the province was massacred by his 
fellow countrymen of the orthodox faith ; 
and, as if to please the Almighty still more, 
Christmas night was chosen for the enact- 
ment of such barbarities. 

These events took place in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; and from that time, peace 

1 Notwithstanding this fact — which nobody can deny — I 
read every day in English and foreign papers that Montene- 
onro has never been conquered. 
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between the Highlanders of Montenegro and the 
Lowland ers of the neighbouring plains, can only 
be considered an armed trace ; which has been 
suspended on every suitable occasion ever since. 
"It was on the ninth of July, one thousand 
" seven hundred and nine," says Voltaire, 
chftries "that took olacc that decisive battle 

the ^ 

Twelfth. << of Pultowa, between the two most 
" singular monarchs who were then in the 
" world — Charles the TweKth, illustrious by 
" nine years of victory ; Peter Alexiowits, by 
" nine years of troubles, taken in order to form 
" troops equal to the Swedish troops; the one 
" glorious for having given states, the other 
" for having civilized his ; Charles loving 
"dangers, and fighting only for glory; Alexi- 
" owits not flying from peril, and making war 
" only for his interests ; the Swedish monarch 
"liberal by grandeur of soul, the Moscovite 
"never giving except with some object; the 
"former of a sobriety and of a continence 
" without example, of a magnanimous nature, 
" and who had only once been barbarous ; the 
" latter, not having got rid of the rudeness of 
" his education and of his country, as terrible 
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** to his subjects as admirable to strangers, 
" and too much given to excesses which even 
*^ shortened his days, Charles had the title 
'* of Invincible, that a moment could take 
*' away from him ; the nations had already 
** given to Peter Alexiowits the name of Great, 
"which a defeat could not cause him to lose, 
" because he did not owe it to victories." 

'^ On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 

" How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 

*' A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

** No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

'* O'er love, o'er fear extends his wide domain, 

** Unconquered lord of pleasure and of \ ain ; 

" No joys to him pacific sceptres yield, 

^' War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. 

'* Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 

''And one capitulate, and one resign. 

<* Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain : 

" * Think nothing gained,' he cried, * till naught remain, 

** * On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 

'' ' And all be mine beneath the Polar sky.' 

'' The march begins in military state, 

** And nations on his eye suspended wait. 

*< Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 

'* And winter barricades the realm of frost : 

** He comes not want and cold his course delay 

** Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa's day I" 1 

1 Johnson. 
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The undaunted spirit of the brave and actiye 
Charles was equally displayed during misfor- 
tune as it had been in his prosperity. 
Badly wounded, and consumed with 
fever, the hero, placing himself at the head of 
a remnant of his brave Swedes, fled from 
Pultowa across the lonely and inhospitable 
deserts of the Ukraine, a,nd took refuge on 
Turkish soU, where he conceived the design of 
encouraging the Sultan to fight against his 
mortal enemy, Peter the Great of Russia. 

Peter, in his distress, turned towards the 
Montenegrins. *' Now the Turk attacks me 
Peter the ^' ^^^^ ^ ^^^ forces,'' he says, in a letter 
STMon-"^*^^* was publicly read at Tstinie, ''in 
tenegnns. u q^.^^j, ^q ^^q rovengcd upou me for 

'' Charles the TweKth, and to please the po- 
'' tentates of Europe ; but I trust in the all- 
'* powerful God and the Slavish nation, above 
'* all, the Montenegrins, who wiU certainly aid 
'*me to deliver the Christian world, to raise 
" the orthodox temples, and to illustrate the 
'' name of the Slavs. Warriors of the Black 
" Mountain ! you are of the same blood as the 
*' Eussians, of the same faith, and of the same 
*' language." 
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The intrigues of Charies in Turkey were at 
first successful ; but his apparent good fortune 
was, in a great measure, due to the Sultan's 
mother; who, although she had never seen 
him, held that extraordinary man in great 
admiration, called him her *^ lion," and vowed 
that she would make him eat the Czar. 

Happier days now appeared in store for 
him, after his long captivity in Turkey. 
The Eussian army on the Pruth was 

^ The Pruth. 

surrounded by one hundred and ninety 
thousand Turks, Tartars, and Janizaries, under 
Devlett Ghirai, the Khan of the Crimea, and 
Baltadgi Pasha ; the Swedish king, with a few 
of his officers, were in the Ottoman camp ; and 
the defeat of Pultowa seemed on the point of 
being revenged. 

Peter lay alone in his tent ; the torments of 
his imagination produced an attack of violent 
convulsions; the Eussian soldiers, exhausted 
with fatigue and hunger, expected death ; and 
the women, of whom there were a great 
number accompanying the army, added to the 
horrors of the situation with loud cries and 
lamentations. 
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All seemed lost, when the courage and 

serenity of a woman changed everything. 

The father of Catherine was unknown 

A maid 

"fan even to her mother; and the future 

wui k. 

Empress of Eussia, reared hy charity, 
became the single servant maid of a poor 
clergj'man named Gluck, Carried away by 
Russian soldiers when she was very young, 
blows and ill-treatment were not the least part 
of the degradation which became her lot. 

After being the mistress of Prince Ment- 
chikof, who had been himself a pastrycook, 
she became the faithful companion and 
afterwards the wife of the Emperor of 
Russia. 

Peter often declared that a woman who 
could manage a large establishment could 
govern an empire. The estimation in which 
he held his wife was well merited. Catherine, 
although an excellent cook, was also an excel- 
lent ambassador ; and, desperate as was the 
position of the Czar, she, hy skiKully manipu- 
lating the vanity, the fears, and the avarice of 
Baltadgi Pasha, of the Reis Eflfendi, and of 
the Janizary Aga, concluded, notwithstanding 
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the violent opposition of the Khan of the 
Crimea, the celebrated Peace of the Pruth. 

The Russian army escaped, and, headed by 
Peter and Catherine, marched away with 
flying colours and beating drums. The rage 
of Devlett Ghirai at this sight knew no bounds, 
and he is said to have cried with fury at losing 
so unexpectedly such rich booty. 

Charles, who did everything dijfferently from 
other people, swam his horse across the Pruth, 
and galloping to the tent of Baltadgi, 
appeared, without being announced, 
and all covered with mud, in the presence of 
that Minister. 

In violent terms, he reproached him for 
making a treaty with the Czar, and told him 
to his face that he was a traitor to his country 
and to his sovereign. 

*' I make peace or war as I please,'' answered 
Baltadgi. 

*' The Russians were in your power," roared 
the king. 

Baltadgi, stroking his beard, calmly re- 
plied, '* Mahommed ordered us to give peace 
'^ to om- enemies when they asked for mercy.'* 

VOL. n, 19 
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" Did Mahommed order yon to make a bad 
''treaty?" shouted Charles. "You might 
*' have dragged Peter a prisoner to Constanti- 
" nople." 

At these words, the Pasha became a little 
vexed; and alluding, with sly irony, to the 
asylum of Charles in Turkey, where he had 
then been residing for more than three years, 
answered dryly, " If I made the Czar a pri- 
'' soner, who would govern Eussia in his ab- 
*' sence? and besides, it is not right that all 
" the kings should be away from home." 

At this repartee Charles glared fiercely at 

the Turk, who appeared quite indifferent to 

his rage. Such calmness only increased 

Dignity. 

his anger ; and forgetting what was due 
to the dignity of that powerful Dignitary, the 
King of Sweden, sticking his spur into the 
long robes of Baltadgi, tore them in several 
places. 

Although the hero was completely in his 
power, Baltadgi, with true Turkish magnifi- 
cence, paid no attention to this outrage ; and 
allowed Charles to leave his tent, mount his 
horse, and ride back to Bender unmolested. 
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The courage of the Montenegrins was greatly- 
inspired by the before-mentioned letter of Peter 
the Great. By way of co-operating with Montene- 

grin war- 

Eussia, they pelted stones at the Miis- fare. 
sulmans on several occasions ; and their songs, 
or, as they call them, their *' history," declare 
that '' tlie rocks flew like thunderbolts.''' In 
order to encourage his credulous followers, the 
archbishop swore that the Ottomans were all 
lafne; and, making a raid into the neighbouring 
province of Herzegovina, hcj after massacring 
several Turks, forcibly baptized all the old 
women and children on whom he could lay 
hands. 

In order to take a bloody revenge on the 
Montenegrins for these hostilities, a large 
force of Janizaries and Tartars, under the 
command of Ahmed Pasha, marched on 
Montenegro; the horsemen of Ghirai were 
incapable of acting among the wild bar- 
riers of rocks and precipices protecting the 
country; the army ran short of provisions; 
and the mountaineers enjoyed a temporary 
repose. 

In 1714, Kronpreli Pasha forced the moun- 
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tains on all sides ; burned Tstinie to the 
ground ; treacherously hung thirty-seven 
Montenegrin chiefs ; and after a general 
massacre, carried away several thousand 
people as slaves. 

Four years afterwards the mountaineers 
assisted the Venetians, who were besieged by 
the Turks in the neighbouring Albanian town 
Montene- of Autirari. In 1739 Montenegro was, 

grin ven- 
geance, in its turn, closely blockaded by the 

Ottomans ; and the songs of that period dwell 

with great ecstacy on the gradual roasting in 

a stable of seventy-two unhappy Mussulmans, 

who enlivened with their cries the dismal 

solitudes of the Black Mountain. 

The Turks exacted a tribute from the 
Montenegrins ; it was generally paid in money 
A Herzc- ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^xidi ) but whcu the Pasha 
fd^i^^ of Bosnia asked for fifteen girls, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fifteen 
years, he was repUed to in the following 
terms i — 

*^ How canst thou, convert and eater of 
^^ Herzegovinian plums, ask for children of 
/^the free mountain? The tribute that we 
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^* shall send thee will be a stone of our soil, 
** and instead of a dozen virgins, thou shalt 
'' have a dozen pigs' tails with which thou 
*' canst ornament thy turban, so as to cause 
'' thee to remember that in Montenegro young 
" girls do not grow up for either Turks or con- 
^' verts ; and rather than give you a single one 
*' we should prefer to die impotent, blind, and 
** without hands/' 

After this message there was, according to 
the song, a battle which lasted continually for 
forty days. 

The Empress Catherine of Eussia suc- 
ceeded to the throne of that country on the 
death of Peter the Third ; and some ^h^ ^^^^ 
years later, a Dalmatian stranger, Tkh^^e 
taking up his residence in Montenegro, ^^^* 
was treated by the man who employed him 
as a servant with great respect. Little by 
Httle this impertinent labourer let out a 
secret which he declared it had been his in- 
tention never to divulge. *' I amPeter the Czar 
'' of Eussia," he said ; '* and in order to avoid 
^' my persecutors, I have taken refuge among 
^' my brave kinsmen of the Black Mountain." 
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The success of Arthur Orton was not more 
rapid or stupendous ; and, as there were no 
people in the country who had studied the 
*' Commentaries of Blackstone/' or '* Coke upon 
Lyttleton/' who could weigh evidence by its 
ordinary laws, or who could even exercise that 
gift of common sense with which, people say, 
God has endowed all men, the Montenegrins 
believed that the impostor was really the 
person he represented himself to be. 

The refusal of the Prince to acknowledge the 
false Peter was attributed to instructions which 
he had received from the Court of Russia. To 
punish him for his obstinacy in not thinking 
like the great majority of his countrymen, they 
deposed him ; and the ^* claimant " was placed 
upon the throne of Montenegro in his stead. 

The excitement caused by this circumstance 

is a very clear example of that dread of 

Russian intervention which has alwavs 

The . . "^ 

Eastern electrified European politics. Venice, 

Question. , , ' 

like Austria at the present moment, 
feared a general rising of the whole of her 
Slavish subjects on the western coast of 
the Adriatic; the Turks were troubled, as 
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they are now, by the same apprehensions with 
regard to Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina ; 
and Kussia, for reasons which govern her 
movements to-day, and because then as now 
she intrigued among the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, had no wish to precipitate a move- 
ment that she intended to lead herself. 

The Empress Catherine viewed the matter 
in so serious a light that she sent the celebrated 
Prince Dolgorouki to Tstinie, in order to 
confound the impostor and open the eyes of 
the Montenegrins to their creduUty and folly. 
This, however, was not such an easy matter. 

The false Peter, having been arrested by 
the Eussian ambassador, was placed, for better 
security, and under a guard, over the ^^^ 
room in which Dolgorouki himself '^^^^°- 
lodged; and with a keen estimation of the 
intelligence of his supporters, the '* claimant,'' 
putting his head out of the window, cried 
with a loud voice, '^Am I not the Czar 
then? Would lie 'place me over his head if 
'' I was not?'' 

This reasoning does not appear very logical, 
but all men's minds are not similarly consti- 
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tuted, and the words of the gentleman at the 
window carried immoyable convictions into 
the heads of the Montenegrins. 

In a moment the population of Tstinie 
resembled a Tichbome demonstration in 
«^jj Hyde Park ; no one dared say that the 
nobre^L^og^® was not " an unhappy nobleman 
'vn^rf^' *' languishing in prison " ; Prince Dol- 
pnson. gQpQ^jy, hardly escaped from Montene- 
gro with his life ; and, had he not been injured 
by the explosion of a mine, and afterwards 
murdered by his servant, the impostor of the 
Black Mountain might be pronounced happier 
than the butcher of Wapping. 

In 1769 the Turks took several villages in 
the neighbourhood of the lake of Scutari, and 
the Venetians blockaded Montenegro by sea. 
The Ottomans experienced great difficulties in 
operating against the mountaineers, who, like 
the Affghans and Affiredis in the Khyber Pass 
during the entanglement of English soldiers 
in that horrid defile, murdered the Janizaries 
from behind safe and natural fortifications of 
earth and stone. '' Souls of rats," cried the 
Mussulmans in their agony, and according to 
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the Montenegrin songs, ** rise up that we may 
'* see you in the open." 

Among the mountain poetry composed at 
the end of the last century is a piece called 
'' The Fall of Venice," in which it is 
said that Napoleon Buonaparte wrote omnice/' 
to the Emperor of Austria in these 
words, ''I will go with my Frenchmen, burn 
'* thy villages, take thy castles, and thy white 
^'capital. I will go on horseback into thy 
*Wery divan, and change thy palace into an 
^'hospital." After the accomplishment of 
these threats Napoleon, it is said, *' took his 
royal repose in Venice." 

The French seized Eagusa and Cataro ; and 
the Montenegrins having appealed to the 
Eussian admiral Seniavine for protection, a 
combined force of Muscovites and mountaineers 
wore, as already stated, defeated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the former town. 

For the excellent reason that Cataro was a 
Slavish possession in the year 1343, they laid 
claim to it in 1813, and, with the i^^herit- 
assistance of an English post-captain, ^"^^^^ 
forced General Gautier and a French garrison 
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to surrender. The sailors expostulated with 
the Montenegrins for playing bowls with 
Frenchmen's heads ; and although, in de- 
ference to the wishes of Colonel Kobertson, 
the Prince ordered that sickening pastime to 
be discontinued, he nevertheless ornamented 
his own sitting-room at Tstinie with the head 
of the French General Delgorgues, and that 
of the Pasha of Scutari. 

The Congress of Vienna deprived the Mon- 
tenegrins of the maritime town of Cataro ; 
but, refusing to leave it, they were driven 
out by an Austrian force under General Milou- 
tino\itch. 

Tstinie has not been sacked by the Turks 
for ninety years ; and, since the peace of 
1814, the Montenegrins have enjoyed 
a b:!![jr uninterrupted possession of their barren 
mountain. Their greatest wealth con- 
sists in subsidies received from Bussia : and 
being, for sinister purposes, specially protected 
by that state, they are a constant source of 
anxiety to the Turks, whose most ardent wish 
is to have nothing whatever to do with them. 
The anomalies of their poUtical existence place 
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them above the law ; and every misdemeanour 
they commit on Turkish ground is not only 
unpunished but applauded. 

In consequence of their anxiety — which, for 
good reasons, is greatly encouraged by Eussia 
— to get possession of a seaport town in the 
neighbourhood of the Adriatic, they com- 
menced a war against Austria in 1838. 

They began hostilities by attacking the 
Austrian land-surveyors, who were measuring 
a new frontier line ; and, after putting 

An Aus- 

them to flight, proceeded to make trian cam- 
paign in 

war on an Austrian detachment at Montene- 
gro. 

Gomila, under the command of Captain 
Spanner. Fighting hand to hand in a fair 
field is an action much more dangerous than 
rolling stones from off a cliff, or than firing 
from behind barriers and banks of earth at 
people who are incapable of retaliation. 

Several thousand Montenegrins were unable 
to make any impression upon the steady Im- 
perial Grenadiers ; and, after a succession of 
disorderly charges, the former ran howling 
into the mountains. 

During the rebellion of 1798 in Ireland, an 
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Irishman, whose head was blown off a minute 
afterwards, stuck his hat into the muzzle of 
a twenty-four pounder, and, calling out to 
companions that he had '* stopped her mouth;" 
encouraged them with an assurance that there 
was no danger. 

A stratagem employed by the Montenegrins 
was less amusing. Thinking to shelter them- 
selves against the fire of the soldiers, they 
placed a woman in front, and, advancing be- 
liind her, meant to rush in on the Grenadiers, 
who were fighting for their lives against hosts 
of assailants. The woman, as might be sup- 
posed, was shot dead ; and her followers took 
to ilight. 

Another detachment, consisting of only 
twenty-seven Austrians, kept thousands of 
ThoOron-^^'^*^^^©^^^^ at bay; but a small re- 
mhow, iie\'ing force which attempted its res- 
cue, was hindered from reinforcing the little 
garrison. At length a few hundred Grenadiers 
came to its assistance ; and the well-dressed 
and rapid advance of a serried hue of sparkling 
bayonets pressed down and annihilated the 
tumultuous array of Montenegrin chivalry. 
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From the hills above, the old men, the 
women, and the children, according to their 
innate ideas of artillery, harassed the Impe- 
rialists with rocks and stones, which, falling 
from great altitudes, bounded through their 
ranks with a force and velocity that equalled, 
perhaps exceeded, the action and rapidity of 
cannon balls. 

Again and again old Lieutenant Eosbach, 
who had lost an eye thirty years before at the 
battle of Aspern, charged at the head Lieuten- 
of his men ; and, sword in hand, struck bach, 
terror into his wild enemies. The Austrians 
proved themselves worthy of their ancient 
renown, struggled manfully against over- 
whelming multitudes, and the battle only 
ceased at the approach of night. Preparing 
for a general action, uniting their shattered 
forces, and assisted by some Dalmatian pea- 
sants, the ImperiaHsts renewed the combat on 
the following morning ; but, foolishly allowing 
themselves to be coaxed into the fastnesses of 
the mountain, or among paths of whose direc- 
tions they were ignorant, every rock and ledge 
resounded with the tumult of unseen enemies; 
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stones rolled upon the bewildered soldiers, 
detached blocks, followed by clattering 
storms of rapidly descending earth and splint- 
ers, killed, maimed, or threw them into dis- 
order ; and their broken retreat was followed 
by a general advance of the Montenegrins. 

Swarming out of their hiding-places, with 
the pride of conquerors and with hideous yells, 
they commenced a hot but irregularly-con- 
ducted pursuit of the discomfited Imperialists ; 
who, no sooner in the plain, and formed upon 
the supports which had been left behind, than 
they again rushed shoulder to shoulder among 
the warriors of the Black Mountain. 

The defeat of the latter was complete ; and 
although the loss of the Austrians was 

Ront. 

slight, that of their opponents was 
excessive. 

The Montenegrins took to flight in every 
direction ; their fiery and ferocious ardour gave 
place to sorrow and discouragement ; and with 
comparatively insignificant casualties to the 
Imperialists, the mountaineers were driven 
into their highlands, leaving the plain covered 
with the wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
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The Prince, alarmed and displeased at the 
result of his endeavours to get a footing on 
Austrian soil, quickly made peace, and 

. Peace. 

threatened to excommunicate any of 
his people who fired another shot. Their 
songs celebrate the courage of Lieutenant 
Eosbach and his Grenadiers, who, under the 
names of the *' great blind chief, with his 
*' unconquerable wolves," are allowed to be 
worthy of disputing the palm with Montene- 
grins ; but a few German heads, nevertheless, 
ornamented the tower at Tstinie. 

The reigning Prince succeeded his uncle 
Daniel, who was murdered by one of his 
subjects at Cataro in 1860 ; and both these 
dignitaries were educated at St. Petersburgh. 

During the reign of Nikita, there has only 
been one regular war against the Turks. 
Dervish Pasha, who commanded on 

War. 

that occasion, and repeatedly defeated 
the Montenegrins on the Herzegovinian fron- 
tier, was ably assisted by a retired English 
officer; but the influence of Eussia, or the 
jealousy of the great powers, caused the 
quarrel to be patched up as usual. 
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DEPARTrRB—RiKKA— Boating — Sceneky— The only Fobtified 
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The path, leading from Tstinie in the direc- 
tion of the Albanian frontier, and mounting 
out of the valley in which the capital 

Departure. 

of Montenegro is situated, winds for 
several nules along a track resembling the 
ruined or broken staircases of an ancient 
castle. The natural sinuosities of the ground 
are assisted by the art of rustic engineers; 
and wandering up and down watercourses, 
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or stepping from rock to rook, a few moun- 
taineers and pack animals toil wearily among 
the hills. 

At break of day, mounted on a wretched 
pony, and followed by my courtly Monte- 
negrin girl, with the bag placed jauntily on 
her head, I left Tstinie. At the top of the 
pass there is an extensive prospect of the lake 
of Scutari ; a vast panorama of mountains, 
overtopping, in snow-capped and irregular 
peaks, its sheet of blue water; as well as a 
bird's-eye view of the capital in its black and 
elevated valley. Dismounting from my pony, — 
who, with his tail in the air and his nose on 
the ground, walked down the cliffs like a lizard 
on a wall, — I tumbled, with many expressions 
of impatience, in the direction of Kieka ; and 
hungry, thirsty, hot, and tired, passed along 
the bank of a deep river, flowing through a 
dark and shady gorge, at the end of which the 
village is situated. The bazaar was crowded 
with armed men of all nations ; and while I 
amused myself (and at the same time afforded 
amusement to others) staring at Jews, Monte- 
negrins, Tur!:s, Albanians, Greeks, and Dal- 

voL. n. 20 
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matians, I breakfasted on a loaf of dry bread 
with some excellent water. 

Seeing an old Turk, with an immense white 

moustache, one eye, and only three fingers on 

his left hand, sitting on a boat, whose 

Rieka. , - . . . 

construction suggested navigation m 
its most primitive state; I told him that I 
wanted to go to Scutari immediately. His 
single orb, which had been gleaming at me 
with great unfriendliness, assumed sud- 
denly a pleasanter expression, and he de- 
clared his willingness to take me there at 
once. A very gentlemanlike and handsome 
Albanian asked me if I would allow 
him to accompany me ; and after an 
affectionate greeting from several men who 
had only known me for half an hour, we 
pushed out into the deep. Long guns pointed 
out of the bows and stern of the canoe ; and 
rowed by three men, while the Albanian and 
I helped each other in baling out the large 
quantities of water which dashed about in the 
bottom, we toiled tediously through a stagnant 
channel, covered so thickly with leaves and 
water Ulies that onr course was greatly im- 
peded by their obstruction. 
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The little doors of the huts in a Monte- 
negrin village open from among the rubbish 
near the mouth of the river ; and, propelled 
by the strenuous exertions of our hardy crew, 
apparently insensible to fatigue, we emerged 
slowly into the great lake of Scutari, which is 
one of the largest, as well as one of the most 
beautiful, sheets of fresh water in the whole of 
Europe. 

Its entrance is watched by a picturesque 
Turkish fort with castellated walls, irregular 
bastions, and little Moorish towers. 

Scenery. 

which almost hide the low and shelving 
base upon which it is constructed. Soldiers, 
lolling lazily on the ramparts, stood up to look 
as we passed by ; and the course of our canoe 
enlivened a short interval in their lonely and 
monotonous existence. Fearful precipices, 
intersected at regular intervals with parallel 
lines of black ravines, overtop the blue and 
tranquil water; and green and purple moun- 
» tains, tossed in whimsical heaps, frown upon 
a long row of wooded and rocky islands near 
the shore. The Montenegrin and Albanian 
ranges touch the clouds at either end ; and a 
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line of little Turkish forts, extending all round 
the lake, and placed within a few feet of its 
banks, protects the water which belongs to 
them. 

I have seen fortified houses, towns, villages, 
rocks, towers, promontories, harbours, and 

even carriages, but I had never pre- 
^tified" ^o^sly even heard of a fortified lake ; 
the wmid. ^^^i as far as I know, that of Scutari 

is the only one which exists on the face 
of the earth. The circumjacent land is not 
fortified, but the water itself is. That element 
belongs to the Turks ; but some of the neigh- 
bouring territory is Montenegrin. Fortifica- 
tions in other countries have often been 
erected to prevent people coming on shore ; 
but here, and standing in the water, are 
block-houses to force men to stay on dry land. 
Every point from which a boat could be 
pushed off is fenced against Montenegrin 
navigation by a small tower,^ about ten feet 
square, standing on piles or stones ; and these 
laughable constructions, loop-holed for musque- 
teers, are approached by very little doors 
facing the opposite shore. The Tm'ks at 
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Scutari live in constant terror of a Monte- 
negrin raid ; and a very large gun-boat, named 
the Surat, is permanently stationed on the 
lake. The Prince of Montenegro has a small 
steamer, which was given to him by the Em- 
peror of Eussia ; and this celebrated plaything 
occasionally makes a voyage to or from Eieka, 
where she is generally anchored in the river. 

Even the launch of this boat was attended 
with political difl&culties; and then, as on 
every occasion when the Turks and ^^ ^j._ 
Montenegrins are brought into contact, ^^^^l ^^^^" 
the foreign consuls at Scutari were tene^in' 
busily engaged in trying to calm the ^^^' 
passion of both parties. No objection what- 
ever was made to Prince Nikita amusing 
himself or his friends in a private yacht upon 
the lake, and he was permitted to fly his 
Montenegrin flag there ; but the Pasha very 
properly refused to allow that standard to be 
carried triumphantly through the country 
which separates Scutari from the Adriatic ; 
because such a display among a quarrelsome 
population, which regards the mountaineers 
as its mortal and natural enemies, would have 
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caused one of those riots so constantly agi- 
tating tlie Eastern Question. 

The Montenegrins declined to pull down 
their flag; the Pasha refused to permit a 
political procession, which would have ended 
in a faction fight ; and it was only after a 
threat to employ force that the former reluc- 
tantly consented not to hoist the huge ensign 
till after their barque was on the sea. Crowds 
of Montenegrins greeted her arrival at Kieka 
with every demonstration of frantic joy ; and 
although she is not thirty feet long, those 
enthusiastic and simple mountaineers believe, 
on account of the enormous size of her stan- 
dard, that she will yet take an active part in 
the expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 

A slight breeze caused us to attempt a sail ; 
and by means of a dirty rag fastened between 
Before *^^ ^^^^' *^® Albanian's umbrella, a 
the wind. £^^ unfolded turbans, as well as my 
hat and coat, we went before the wind under 
a crowd of canvas which resembled the exte- 
rior of a second-hand clothes shop. There 
was not another boat to be seen ; and as far 
as the eye could reach, a blue expanse of 
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placid water reflected the shadows of the stern 
cUffs. 

The wind died away ; not a ripple agitated 
the polished surface of the lake ; and forcing 
the Albanian, notwithstanding his vehe- catching • 
ment protestations, to assist in working * °^*^' 
the ship, we all laboured like galley-slaves 
at the oars. The aged Turk, in spite of the 
three and seventy winters weighing upon 
his head, bent his back and groaned with a 
determination and even a kind of ferocity 
that appeared as though he was rowing for his 
life ; but the grim and maniacal expression of 
the old Satyr relaxed into pleasant smiles 
when the Albanian, nearly driving the back 
of his head through the bottom of the boat 
in consequence of a miscalculation called 
" catching a crab," remained in a recumbent 
attitude, and warned us of his approaching 
dissolution. 

Often resting in order to execrate the heat, 
to change our places, or to smoke cigarettes, 
we continued our tardy navigation 

The lake. 

throughout the whole day; but the 

boat was so dirty, and so full of water, that 
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occasionally landing on one of the small 
islands, we eased our wearied limbs in the 
luxury of unhampered attitudes. Picturesque 
and ivy-covered ruins generally ornament these 
places; and the remains of a church, some 
habitations, or a buttress, were reflected, as in 
a looking-glass, from the depths of the lake. 

In the evening we pulled into a narrow 
cleft, shaded and sheltered with four over- 
Dinner lianging trees ; and here a deep spring 
party. ^£ |^y water, quite close to the shore, 
soothed our weariness .with its refreshing 
stream. Silent, lonely, and still, the circum- 
jacent prospects disclose the boldest sources 
of the subUme; and inviting my people to 
dinner, we sat under the shadows of an 
ancient oak. 

The bill of fare consisted of three loaves of 
black bread which I had bought at Rieka, a 
morsel of soap, that was sold as cheese, and 
a pail of water from the neighbouring sprino ; 
but these delicacies were appreciated by the 
pangs of extreme hunger, and such rustic hos- 
pitality touched the susceptibilities of my 
armed guests. A Turkish block-house, stand- 
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ing upon piles placed in the water within 
twenty feet of the shore, threw its long 
shadow upon Montenegrin soil ; but the mas- 
sive little door hung upon its hinges, and 
the single room was neglected, and quite 
empty. Kemindiag me of a scene in ** Robin- 
'^son Crusoe," two boats, a shed containing a 
few coarse tools, and a pot of tar, showed 
that men occasionally came there ; but the 
quiet spot was unapproached by either a path 
or a track, and there were neither sounds 
nor indications of neighbouring habitations. 

A short time after we had shove i off I 
discovered that the old Turk had been what 
soldiers and sailors call looting; and the 
tools and the tar were carefully stowed 
away in the fore part of the boat. The vener- 
able patriarch answered my rebukes with an 
expression of impatience ; bluffly told me that 
he had/ot^ncZ them; and that such proceed- 
ings, with regard to a neighbour's goods, 
were ^^ the custom.'^ 

Two men, carrying long guns, and walking 
in a direction parallel to the course of Reconnoi- 
our boat, appeared among the rocks on ^™^' 
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the shore; and, suspecting that they might be 
the owners of the stolen property, my people 
stopped rowing; and taking hold of their arms, 
looked at them with the air of men who deter- 
mined to sell their tar as dearly as possible. 

Fortunately for me, the strangers had no 
intention of molesting us; but my pirates 
Counting ^®^® quite prepared to fight, with a 
the odds. ya^iQ^j worthy of a better cause, in 
defence of what they regarded as their lawful 
property ; and, ivithout considering that I had 
no interest in the batthy their bravery was 
stimulated by a reflection that we were five 
against two. Trumpery circumstances of a 
similar nature frequently light up wars and 
faction fights among these untamed savages ; 
and although such disturbances would be con- 
sidered unworthy of attention elsewhere, they 
are swelled to a great importance in these 
provinces by that diplomatic microscope 
which discloses the possibility of every mole- 
hill attaining suddenly the magnitude and 
dimensions of a great mountain. 

As long as men confine their hostility to 
people of their own nation, battle and murder 
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are comparatively unnoticed; but if, on the 
contrary, the parts in such sanguinary 
scenes are played by Turks and Christians, 
a simple brawl becomes a war of parties, and 
public order is often preserved with extreme 
difficulty. 

The determined looks of the Turk, and the 
valour with which, judging from appearances, 
he would have defended his tar, is com- ^ ^^^, 
parable to the tenacity of an Irishman ^^^^' 
in "Joe Miller." Hearing that a person carry- 
ing a considerable quantity of money was to 
pass along Bagshot Heath at a certain hour, 
four highwaymen laid in wait for him. Mis- 
taking an Irishman (who was walking to 
Portsmouth) for the individual in question, 
they summoned him to stop and surrender 
his bag; but on his refusal to do so, they 
attacked him with a ferocity and barbarity 
that was greatly stimulated by the ex- 
pected booty. The Irishman struggled 
desperately, wielded a thick stick with 
surprising dexterity, and, after stretching 
two of his assailants senseless on the road, 
continued to fight manfuUy with the re- 
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mainder of the gang till he was killed 
by a blow on the temple. The footpads, 
furious at a resistance that had maimed 
them all, were nevertheless deUghted at its 
result ; and anxious to seize the treasures for 
which they had so freely shed their blood, com- 
menced to turn the pockets of the murdered 
man inside out, and to ransack the lining of 
his garments. All their examinations only 
resulted in the discovery of a bent fourpenny- 
bit, and the leader of the party, contemplating 
it with a sigh, declared that if the rowdy 
Irishman had been possessed of sixpence, he 
would have continued to fight for ever. 

Intense heat added to the painfulness of 
our journey down the lake ; but its monotony 
was enlivened by occasionally firing 
bullets among passing flocks of water- 
fowl, which are so extremely plentiful that a 
brace of wild ducks can be bought at Scutari 
for a penny. Swarms of snakes swim about 
in every direction ; and, after a vast expendi- 
ture of ammunition, I succeeded, to the great 
delight of my attendants, in hitting one of 
those odious reptiles on the head. 
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By degrees the colouring of a gorgeous sum- 
mer's evening faded into night ; and twinkUng 
stars, creeping from behind the jagged 
outline of the mountains, shone faintly 
on the tranquil bosom of the deep lake. Ex- 
cept the irregular dip of our oars, everything 
was quite still ; and the light of a match 
gleaming for an instant on the arms, the tur- 
bans, and the wild countenances of my crew, 
made a suitable background in the midnight 
scene. 

In the middle of the night we stopped at a 
small village, in which our landing was op- 
posed by fierce dogs, through whom we 
had great difficulty in fighting our way. 
Climbing up some steps, we aroused the good 
man of a house overlooking the lake ; and, 
as port regulations prohibit anyone land- 
ing at Scutari after dark, asked him for 
hospitality and shelter. Having kindled his 
fire, and provided us with some excellent 
coffee, he proposed that we should all go to 
sleep on the earthen floor of a room about ten 
feet square ; and although this problem would 
have been easily solved by the drowsiness of 
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my men, I insisted, after half an hour's repose, 
on the continuation of our navigation. 

My crew, assuring me that I would not be 
allowed to land, broke out in open mutiny, and 
refused to embark. After expending all my 
threats and entreaties, I wished them *^ good 
** night ; " took my bag in my hand ; declared 
that I should persuade the Pasha to hang the 
old Turk for stealing the tar pot ; and getting 
into the boat, prepared to go away without 
them. 

*' Ah! Demirbash ! " cried the old man, whose 
ill-humour was greatly exaggerated by baulked 
Demir- slcepincss, *'let us go then, even if we 
^^- ^* are shot for it." 

Once in the boat, the hardy men pulled with 
the same vigour with which they had handled 
Running the oars throughout the whole day; 
ade. and at about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing the soft illuminations of a rising moon 
revealed the fortress of Scutari, frowning on 
the lake fi'om the top of a lowering rock. 

Creeping past the gunboat, at anchor near 
the shore, we were beginning to think that we 
had weathered her, when a chorus of angry 
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voices told us that, unless we wanted a round 
shot among our cargo, we had better use every 
possible expedition in coming alongside. 

*^ An Englishman," hailed the Albanian. 

*' An ironhead," growled the old Turk. 

" I told you," said the whole crew in chorus. 

** Come alongside," bellowed the Ottoman 
watch on board His Sublime Majesty's ship 
8urat. 

When I went on board I found that all hands 
were ready for action; but the captain, an 
educated man, with very taking man- pigagant 
ners, no sooner saw me than he began p"^°^* 
to laugh, and brought me into his cabin. No 
English naval ofl&cer could be more friendly 
and gentlemanlike ; and regretting that he 
was obKged to detain me for the night, in 
consequence of the absolute prohibition of the 
entry of boats into the creek at Scutari after 
nightfall, begged me to consider *^the ship 
" my hotel, and himself my servant." 

After some refreshments, that I was very 
much in need of, he gave me a comfortable 
bed with the luxury of clean sheets ; and The 
when I awoke in the morning, I found gig. 
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he had sent away my boat, in order that 
I might make a more fitting and respectable 
disembarkation from his own gig; which, 
decorated with a large flag, and manned by a 
coxswain and six stalwart rowers, landed me 
safely on the Albanian shores. 

The upper class of Turks are perfectly civi- 
lized people ; a Turkish gentleman is second 
to no man in propriety of conduct and dignity 
of behaviour ; and if their Government was 
purged of the corruption, injustice, and im- 
beciHty which seriously threaten to make 
it impossible in Europe, there might still 
be a great future in store for the Ottoman 
empire. 

I got a bedroom over a dram shop kept by 
an old Greek, who conducted with greater 
A dis- pi'ofi<5 a similar establishment at Corfu 
nadon- wheu it was garrisoned by English 
*^^^^' soldiers. He told me that in the 
maturity of his experience he altogether dis- 
believed in the possibility of founding native 
Christian Governments on the ruins of the 
Turkish empire; and he laughed heartily 
at the great oJBBcers of state in Montenegro, 
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who are a source of general amusement, as 
well as of annoyance, to their neighbours. 

According to his account, as in Montenegro 
so in Greece ; everyone in either of those 
countries who takes the trouble of learning 
to read and write, considers himself a valuable 
adjunct to the civilization of his country ; and 
expecting in some fat sinecure a reward for his 
pains, becomes a radical and a socialist unless 
he gets it. 

We hear a great deal just now of the 
tyranny of Turkish government ; but we have 
also heard of the vast development that 
would be given to Greek independence ; which 
lant ought to be regarded as a fair specimen 
of Christian administration in the East. The 
Ottoman rule is bad, but the Greek is infinitely 
worse ; no sooner was the latter country separ- 
ated from Turkey than it fulfilled the pleasant 
expectations of political philosophers by re- 
lapsing into a state of anarchy ; and it is now 
not only without either credit or morality, but 
its laws are insufficient to defend foreigners 
living under their, so called, protection. 

The Montenegrins boast of their civiliza- 

voL. n. 21 
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tion because a traveller can go from Cataro 
to Tstinie without having his throat cut, or 
live in the latter town without the least fear 
of being murdered. 

I should travel without alarm from the 
Danube to Thessalonica ; but warned by the 

appalling outrages perpetrated on Eng- 
i^^Ey. lishmen in Greece, Italy, and Spain, I 

should be sorry to trust myseK to the 
mercy of their inhabitants. I never met a 
man of Western Europe really well ac- 
quainted with the Turks who did not like and 
respect them ; and English ofl&cers who have 
commanded Turkish soldiers speak highly of 
their excellent military qualities and courage.^ 
The Mussulmans, and with very good 
reason, hate the Christians with a hatred as 
mortal and undying as that with which the 
Christians of the Greek and Catholic Churches 
hate each other. These burning animosities, 
incomprehensible to mere philosophers or 
enlightened and civilized men, who can see 
no connection between religion and politics, 
make constitutional government impossible; 
^ I am aware of the opinion of Mr. Palgrave. 
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and leave the unhappy people a choice be- 
tween despotism or anarchy. 

A street brawl in a village on the banks of 
the Lake of Scutari, and which is well known 
to diplomatists under the name of the The Pod- 

goritza 

*' Podgoritza affair," is an evidence of affair. 
these party passions. 

A Montenegrin slew a Turk ; and, accord- 
ing to the custom of war in like cases, his 
countrymen proceeding to inflict what Lord 
Bacon calls " wild justice," slaughtered all 
the mountaineers on whom they could lay 
hands. 

The Turkish Government behaved very 
properly ; and condemned to death those who 
were convicted of murder. If, in the 

, Execution. 

first mstance, a Montenegrin killed 
one of his own countrymen ; or were some 
Turks, in the second, sentenced to capital 
punishment for assassinating a fellow true- 
believer, there would be neither excitement 
nor trouble ; but no sooner was it known that 
the rioters of Podgoritza were to be hung, 
than the Pasha had to take precautions 
against a rising. Great sympathy has been 
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shown for felons in Ireland, and we cannot 
wonder at similar displays in Albania. 

The Pasha of Scutari, although one of 
the old school, is a shrewd, sensible, and 
very quiet gentleman ; in order to prevent 
a disturbance, which, if necessary, he would 
have put down with a strong hand, he exe- 
cuted the offenders of Podgoritza at the first 
dawn of day; and when the people got up, 
they were hanging on the trees. 

One of these men was very rich ; and his fate 
excited general sympathy, in consequence of 

the high position of his family and con- 
Death. 

nections. As they walked together to- 
wards the gallows, a companion in misfortune 
was nervous ; and, at the appearance of the 
ropes, he became dreadfully affected. " Hang 
^' him at once," said the former, *' because the 
*^ sight of my struggles Avdll only make him 
'* worse ; " and then, after watching the stran- 
gulation with great composure, he met his 
death with dignity and fortitude. 

Scutari is the capital of northern Al- 
bania, which, separated from Macedon 
and Thrace by a range of mountains stretching 
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from the Grecian Archipelago to the Black 
Sea, is one of the most important provinces 
of European Turkey. 

The town, lying at the end of the 

Scut&ri 

lake, is completely surrounded by lofty 
mountains ; and its immediate neighbourhood 
to extensive marshes, which are saturated 
at all seasons of the year with copious and 
long-continued rainfalls, makes it particularly 
unhealthy. Surrounded by walls more than 
twenty feet high, and generally placed in the 
centre of pretty flower gardens, the houses 
can hardly be seen ; streams of water purl 
gently in the centre of the lanes or streets ; 
and single-arched bridges, without any battle- 
ments or stone pillars, about a yard high, 
enable foot-passengers to go across. The 
sweetest fragrance wanders through the air; 
and bunches of variegated flowers, as well as 
the branches of trees, peer over the great 
walls. When the gates of these pleasant resi- 
dences are shut, Scutari appears like a laby- 
rinth of stone ; and the lanes, the running and 
limpid streams, the quaint bridges, and the 
fords, present such uniformity of appearance 
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that it is difficult for a stranger to find his 
way. 

The women, whether Christian or Mussul- 
man, scrupulously conceal their faces ; but, as 
they wear very handsome red cloaks, 

Women. 

embroidered with gold, the crowds in 
the bazaars insinuate the notion of a richly 
coloured picture. The form or manner of 
putting on these garments has an allegorical 
meaning; and the initiated can tell whether 
the wearer is a virgin, a wife, or a widow ; or 
whether she wishes to try the experiment of 
matrimony or not. They guard the former 
with extraordinary precaution ; and for fear of 
their losing that feature of innocence on which 
bridegrooms set so high a value, they are never 
allowed outside the garden walls till after 
marriage. The bazaars are completely covered 
over in many places; and the fine Turks and 
sumptuously - dressed Albanians, smoking 
lazily in the deep recesses of their open 
shops, give those shady market-places the 
appearance of long corridors or galleries. 

Every nation is represented by a consul ; but 
as they mix but little among themselves, there 
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is not much society ; and, except for a ^^^^^^^ 
sportsman, who has ample scope for his ^^^^ 
procKvities in the slaughter of either ^°^^"^* 
large or small game, life in the town is dreary 
and monotonous. Some years ago the popu- 
lation was so fanatical that no European dared 
walk the streets in his native dress ; and the 
French consul, who happened to be the first 
pohtical agent sent there, was threatened with 
death unless he wore the fez. His courage 
overawed the turbulent' multitude; to the 
leaders of which he calmly declared that, as 
another man equally determined to wear a hat 
would be sent in his place, their violence to- 
wards himself would be altogether useless. 
This feeling of hostility to Europeans has en- 
tirely died away in every part of the town; 
and I was invariably treated with extreme 
pohteness. It; is difficult to repress fanaticism, 
and in 1863 no European dared show his face 
in Hyderabad ; although a large EngHsh gar- 
rison had been stationed for more than sixty 
years within five miles of that Indian city. 

There are no roads of any kind in the neigh- 
bourhood of Scutari ; and, notwithstanding its 
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Albanian ^^^g® trade, it is often, from the 
roads, mountainous nature of the surrounding 
country, entirely cut off from the rest of the 
world. Although situated in a plain, the 
town is commanded by a great, detached rock, 
which, covered on every side with entensive 
works, is crowned by a large castle, containing 
the Turkish arsenal, barracks, and principal 
magazine. 

The Turks call Albania, Arnaud; and the 
inhabitants, according to Prince Cantimir, 
Arts and ^^^^1 " ^^ making aqueducts and canals, 
sciences, a ^^ ^^jj ^g ^ curing rupturcs. They 

^* made the aqueducts at Constantinople. Al- 
** banians, absolutely ignorant of mathematics, 
^^ without masters or instruments measure 
'* the distance of places, take the heights of 
*' mountains, and conduct their canal more 
*' exactly than a consummate geometrician. 
** They cure the ruptures of all people, no 
*' matter of what age." 

In 1405, Scutari was purchased by the 

Venetians from the King of Hungary ; but the 

population, regretting their ancient 

History. 

masters, revolted ; and it was retaken 
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by the Madjiars in 1420. Peter Loredan, 
whose palace on the Grand Canal at Venice is 
now turned into an hotel, surprised it shortly 
afterwards, during the, night and from that 
time both Scutari and the neighbouring Ee- 
public of Cataro became Venetian. 

According to Barletius, Scutari extended 
on each side of the river Lodrino, which has 
since changed its course on the flat Venetian 
plains. It was repeatedly sacked by ^^^^^"• 
the Turks; and the inhabitants, in constant 
terror of such incursions, either took refuge on 
the high rock, or else abandoned the town 
altogether ; so that what had once been a 
large and flourishing city, gradually contracted 
within the limits of its former citadel. 

Solyman Pasha, at the head 6f sixty thou- 
sand men, seized the town in 1474 ; but 
Captain Anthony Loredan, notwithstanding 
the vast numerical superiority of the Turks to 
the Venetians, defended the heights with great 
valour and determination. When the walls 
had been battered down, he supplied their de- 
ficiency with earthworks ; and, after heavy 
losses on both sides, the Ottomans withdrew. 
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The besiegers, as well as the besieged, suffered 
severely from the unhealthy climate; and 
several of the garrison, whose supply of 
water had run short, drank so greedily in 
the river that many of them died upon the 
bank. 

A few years afterwards, Mahommed the 
Second came in person, and with an army of 
Mahom- ^^^^7 thousaud mcu laid siege to the 
Si^ja^. fortress. After bombarding it furiously 
for several days, the Janizaries swarmed 
up the precipices in repeated attacks ; arti- 
ficial fire, stones, grenades, and every missile 
that was known to the artillery men of that 
age swept down the rocky sides, and still 
fresh troops attempted to scale the heights. 
After a loss of twenty-five thousand men 
the Turks retired; Loredan received the 
thanks of the Senate ; and the standard 
of Scutari hung, for many years, in the 
well-known old Cathedral of St. Mark at 
Venice. 

At the peace of 1476 it was surrendered to the 
Ottomans ; most of the inhabitants emigrated 
to Venice ; four or five hundred of them, who 
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chose to remain, were granted pensions of £16 
a year by the generosity of the Senate ; and 
to this day many words in the language of 
Albania bear a near resemblance to Latin or 
Italian. 

A Slavish legend ascribes a miraculous 
origin to the fortress. Three brothers named 
Vukaschin, Ugliescha and Goiko, com- 

A legend. 

menced the foundations on the top of 
the rock ; but notwithstanding the labours of 
three hundred workmen, the walls did not 
increase, and all the stones which had been 
piled up during the day were removed at night 
by a fairy ; who declared that Scutari could 
not be built till two brothers, named Stoi and 
Stoiana, were bricked up in the bottom of 
it. 

During three years, one Decimir searched 
vainly and all over the world for the two 
brothers ; but at length the fairy said ^ ^^^^^ 
to Vukaschin, *' Each one of you has *^^^' 
'* in his house a devoted wife ; let the one 
" who first comes in the morning with break- 
" fast be bricked up, and then your fort can 
*' be finished." 
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Vukaschin calling his brothers, told them 

the conditions of the fairy; and, in order that 

the frightful lot might be left to chance, 

An oath. 

they all swore, with many impreca- 
tions, to keep the secret from the ladies ; but 
Goiko alone remaining faithful to his oath, 
his young wife, ignorant of her approaching 
doom, ran towards her husband with his 
breakfast. 

The lamentations of poor Goiko are very 
affecting. ^* Who will wash my little Ivan ? " 
he cried; '^ah! who will give him the 
breast ? " 

His handsome young wife, thinking that 
they were in jest, laughed merrily at Vukas- 
chin, Ugliescha, and Goiko ; but at 

A. fiacFific6« 

length reahzing her cruel fate, she be- 
sought the mason to leave a small hole 
through which she could suckle her Ivan, as 
well as a crevice to enable her to gaze on the 
httle orphan when they brought him to her, 
and when they were taking him away. 

Each day the gentle mother spoke to the 
child in fainter tones. At the end of 
a week her voice was no longer heard ; 
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but the source of life lasting for a whole year, 
Ivan was nourished; and when the milk of 
women does not flow they are cured by a visit 
to the wall at Scutari. 

Having visited the place of this a proof, 
miracle, I can, of course, vouch for its truth. 

Augusty 1875. 



THE END. 
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2 vols., 2 IS. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d, 

MUSICAL TALrES, PHANTASMS, AND 
SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand." 3vols.,^ 
31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, SouthamptoTi Street Strand. 
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TVTEGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education Forty 
-*-" Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
doth. 

T^O FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 

-*-^ 2 vols., 2 IS. 

XrORTONDALE CASTLE. 1 vol., 7s. 6d.' 

T^OT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 
•^^ Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



2 vols., 2 IS. 

VER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, Author 
the " Mistress of Langdale Hall/' etc 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 





ONLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizai^ih Hindley. 

QVEI 
^^ of 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 vols., 
21s. 

PUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE; or, Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown 8vo., (uniform with "The Mistress oi 
Langdale HalP), with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

"It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and 
comic delineation— a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
but our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it 
is • prodigious. ' "—Briiisk Quarterly Review » 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
*• A well-told, natural, and wholesome story." — Standard. 
*• No one can deny merit to the writer." — Saturday Review. 

EUPERT REDMOND : A Tale of England, Ireland, 
and America. By Walter Sims Southwell. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d: 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Soathampton Street Strand. 
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C AINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
^ Author of "Miss Dorothy's Charge." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

From the Spectator, July 24th : — * ' A new and powerful novelist has arisen 
. . . We rejoice to recognise a new novelist o^real genius, who knows and 
depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of 
the human heart ... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story 
with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

From the Scotsman, June nth: — ''Mr. Frank Lee Benedict may 
not be generally recognised as such, but he is one of the cleverest living 
novelists of the school of which Miss Braddon was the founder and remains 
the chief. He is fond of a ' strong ' plot, and besprinkles his stories abun- 
dantly with startling incidents . . . The story is written with remarkable 
ability, and its interest is thoroughly well sustained." 

OELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 vols., 
^ 31S. 6d. 

Westminster B^Ylew : — " 'Self-United' has many marks of no ordinary 
kind . . . The stjfle is excellent, the conversation bright and natural, the 
plot good, and the interest well sustained up to the last moment." 

HINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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IR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

POILT LIVES. ByMRS. Raper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of ** The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that Lived," "Meg," 
etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A book that should be read. . . . Ably written books directed to this 
purpose deserve to meet with the success which Mrs. Eiloart's work will 
obtain.'' — A thencBum, 

"Altogether the book is well worth perusing." — John Bull, 

CONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By "Sabina." 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 
a Story of Home Rule ; and THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

•THE BARONET'S CROSS. By Mary Mf.eke, 
-*- Author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sunshine." 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

''PHE BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 
-^ Subaltern, i voL, 7s. 6d. 

THE D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

nPHE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
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HE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " The Curate's Discipline," "Just a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

••Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
read the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazelle, 

" One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." —Scotsman, 

THE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Forrest- Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
•• A very amusing ViOSf\S'— Scotsman, 

THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

*• The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the receptibn it deserves." 
— Saturday Review, 

THE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 
BROTHER. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley; 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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THE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 
Author of " Kitty's "Rival/* etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 
"A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — yohn Bull. 

HE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'^FHE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
-■- FLIGHT. By the Authoress of "What Her Face Said.'' 
los. 6d. 

' ^ A pleasant story, with touches of exquisite pathos, ivell told by one 
who is master of an excellent and sprightly style." — Standard, 

THE WIDOW UNMASKED ; or, the Firebrand in 
the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

f-piMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, *< Life's a Feast." By 
•JL Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

•• This is a most amusing book, and the author deserves great credit for 
the novelty of his design, and the quaint humour with which it is worked 
out." — Public Opinion. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

q^OO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very pleasing story very prettily told."— Af<7r«i»^jPw/. 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
" A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard, 
" All the individuals whom the reader meets at the gold-fields are well- 
drawn, amongst whom not the least interesting is 'Terrible Mac.'" — Hour 
"There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman. 

'pOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. 
'^rOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett- Cameron. 
3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
"Displays signs of more than ordinary promise. ... As a whole the 
novel cannot fail to please. Its plot is one that will arrest attention ; and 
its characters, one and all, are full of life and have that nameless charm 
which at once attracts and retains the sympathy of the reader." — Daily 
News, 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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•'pWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
-■- 21S. 

" A bright, vigorous, and healthy stoiy, and decidedly above the average 
of books of this class. Being in two volumes it commands the reader's 
unbroken attention to the very end.'* — Standard. 

"It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a Sterary point 
of view, can never approach." — Athenaum. 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 2 
vols., 2 IS. 

T^AGES : a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T\^ANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 

' ' Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

T\^EBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
' ' II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i voL, Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 

T^T^EIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
^^ 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"A novel which deserves to be read, and which, once begun, will not 
be readily laid aside till the end." — Scotsman, 

WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
'' 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

Thirtieth Thousand. 

VE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
-*■ Ring, showing what became of it. By the SPECTRE. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street^ Strand. 
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ROBA DITALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

THE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN: an 
Historical Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 
7s.6d. 

"PTYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or. My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one voL 8vo. Handsomely bound. Price 
12s. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister- 
at-Law. In Wrapper, price is. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN ON HER RETIRE- 
MENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her Majesty's 
most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine " Sport " and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. In 
Illustrated Cover, price is. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE UNMASKED. In 
Wrapper, price is. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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HARRY'S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale, for "SmaUe 
Folke." By S. E, Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on woK>d by Perciyai. 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

" Some capital ftm will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mali Gazette, 

TtTOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakheai>, 
•^~ Rector of Newtown, Kent . i voL, crown 8vo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
" The Eve of St Nichohis." In wrapper, is. 

T'HE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
"*- 8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or. Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

THE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., sewed. 

THE RITUALIST'S PROGRESS; or, A Sketch of the 
Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimius Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A. B. Wildered, Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert Curtis^ 
Author of " Helen," etc. Price id. 

EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Litera^re: being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

•' Entertaining."— -Pa// Mall Gazette. 

••A capital collection." — Court Circular 

*'A very readable volume. "—Daily /Review. 

"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury, 

*' Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist, 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion, 

"A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

* • A very interesting collection." — Cii'il Service Gazette, 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series). 
Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, 
of Cambridge ; in ornamental cover, price sixpence, post free. 

■^- — ■ — ■ r ■ 
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GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

THE DEATH OF iEGEUS, and other Poems, By 
W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8vo.,3s. 6d. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
and Remorse, i vol., crown Svo., 5s. 

THE SOUL SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
H. H EMERY. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, Author of " The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL" New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

THE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

q^HE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
-■- DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

THE TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS; 
comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichbome, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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NOTICE.SECOND EDITION, 

TJNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
^^ Being SketAes of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; 
Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of 
Linaries; and formerly Acting Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces at 
Dover Garrison. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says — "These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

The Saturday Review says— "His title of 'Untrodden Spain* is no 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where 
few English writers have preceded him. . . . We can only recommend our 
readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most inti- 
mately acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

The Spectator says — " The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value." 

The Athensauin says — " We regret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for • Untrodden Spain ' is bv far the best book upon Spanish peasant life 
tnat we have ever met with.'' 

The Literary Chnrchman says— "Seldom has a book of travel come 
before us which has so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it, when 
the reading was over, so distinct an impression." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to SebastopoL" 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 
Times\ Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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